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An Appreciative “Close-up” of Our Lone Congresswoman 


UCH has been printed and said 
M about the one woman member 
of congress. Our readers, es- 
pecially women readers, will be inter- 
ted in this sincere diagnosis of her, 
from the pen of another woman, her- 
self the wife of a congressman of the 
opposite political faith. The writer in 
stion is Mrs. Edward B. Almon. 
Mrs. Almon’s husband is one of the 
leading representatives from 
Alabama—an ardent Democrat, 
of course; he is now serving his- 
fourth term in thé house. Mrs. 
Almon has been in close asso- 
ciation with the “lady legisla- 
tor” and accordingly she hasrs 
had the opportunity to draw for 
us 2 more than usually intimate | 
picture of a woman who is niik- 
ing the world sit up and take’ 
notice. Miss Robertson is a Re- 
publican in politics, but she is 
too big and broad-minded to 
put partisanship above country 
or above humanity. She is the 
type of person that the nation 
needs in the public service—ir- 
respective of whether they be- 
long to this party or that. The 
on ly trouble is that it is difficult 
to induce citizens of such high 
character and exceptional abil- 
ity to run for office. Miss Rob- 
ertson, as everybody knows, 
stands out above the average 
public woman for the very rea- 
son that -she is “different.” She 
is not in office either for the 
salary or the “pull” it gives her; 
hers is a true case of the office 
seeking the man. If the citi- 
zens of every congressional dis- 
trict in the country would pick 
a representative who was in all 
respects as worthy as Miss Rob- 
ertson we would come very 
nearer having a government of, for and 
by the people. With this introduction, 
the Pathfinder now presents to its read- 
ers Mrs, Edward B. Almon: 





much 





She is a wonder! She is not merely 
on the stage of life playing a part but 
she is playing her part, and playing it 
so well that she is a big, happy head- 
linder, right in the spotlight, receiving 
plaudits of the public and the applause 
ind approval of her colleagues in con- 
Great Of course I am talking about 
Miss Alice M. Robertson of Oklahoma, 
the second woman ever elected to the 
congress of the United States, and the 

nly woman member of the present 

ingress. After the November election 


newspapers and magazines all over the 
country said much about her ster- 
ling qualities and exceHent qualifica- 
tions, and still there was a little linger- 
ing prejudice against a woman in con- 
gress. Miss Robertson was quoted as 
saying she had never worn a pair of 
silk stockings and would never wear 


high heels. The paragraphers had com- 
mented freely on other little fads and 





woman in the last few months? Ac- 
cording to her own statement she was 
not a volunteer but was drafted into 
the political game. An avowed anti- 
suffragist and a very busy woman with 
her own affairs, she had never thought 
of being a candidate for congress until 
some of her discerning and admiring 
friends who knew her capability and 
the extent of her popularity talked it 
over and determined that she 
must be their next representative 
in congress. They told her she 
was the only person in the dis- 
trict who could defeat the can- 
didate on the other ticket, and 
urged her to enter the race. Be- 
ing persuaded that it was her 
duty she went into it heart and 
soul and fought a vigorous fight 
in the open along with her 
friends who were working for 
her election. She was literally 
transplanted from the farm and 
cafeteria in Muskogee to the 
halls of congress in the nation’s 
capital. Wherever she goes the 
people flock around her and 
make a fuss over her, and she 
accepts it all with easy grace 
and dignity. The second dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, no doubt, pats 
itself on the back and feels like 
the little boy who was eating 
his Christmas pie, when “he 
put in his thumb and pulled out 
a plum and said what a good 
boy am I.” Only theirs was a 
political pie and they pulled 
out a “peach.” That they feel 
a deep pride in her and sincere 
affection for her, and that her 
new friends and acquaintances 








Miss Alice M. Robertson, Member of Congress from Oklahoma. 


foibles and fancies of hers so that the 
people expected to see in the new 
congresswoman a_freakish-looking, 
cranky old maid. She is so entirely 
different from what they expected that 
everybody is surprised and delighted. 
She came, she saw, she conquered, and 
has made a splendid impression. And 
right here I want to say that if there 
were more women of Miss Robertson’s 
type there would be less opposition to 
woman suffrage and less prejudice 
against women holding high offices. She 
is a remarkable woman. Also she is 
something new under the sun, for 
where could you find another woman 
whose head would not be a wee bit 
turned by all the wonderful things that 
have happened to this wonderful 


appreciate and admire her is at- 
tested almost every day by the 
quantities of rare and beautiful 
flowers that are received at her hotel. 
In her office there are vases of flowers 
on every desk and table and window 
ledge. It would be interesting to read 
the many messages of esteem, affection, 
appreciation and good wishes that come 
with these flowers. On Mothers’ day 
there came for her a beautiful floral 


offering of pink and lavender sweet 
peas with a little note which said: “On 


behalf of the mothers of the second dis- 
trict of Oklahoma.” She held them 
close to her face and said: “My friends 
are spoiling me terribly.” But they are 
not. They know their “Miss Alice” bet- 
ter than that. They know she isn’t the 
kind that could be spoiled by these deli- 
cate attentions or contaminated by less 
delicate influences. She is true blue 
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and has too much good common sense 
to be spoiled. And these expressions 
of good-will only stimulate her to do 
her very best for the folks back home. 

How do we know that she will wear 
well and make good in this big new job? 
Well, we can only forecast the future 


. by what has happened in the past. She 


has worn well for 67 years and has 
made good all down the line. This isn’t 
her first big job. She has been doing 
big things in a big way all her life. She 
is big-hearted, generous and unselfish. 
She has brought up and educated a fos- 
ter daughter who is married now and 
lives in Oklahoma. She has been a 
friend indeed to innumerable boys and 
girls who were in need of a friend. She 
understands and loves them and speaks 
affectionately of “my boys” and “my 
girls.” 

She has been a schoolteacher. She 
has managed successfully her own farm 
and cafeteria. She was postmistress 
at Muskogee eight years under the 
Roosevelt administration. There is one 
story of Miss Robertson’s patriotism 
and unselfishness which has been told 
many times since she came _ into 
political prominence, but it will bear 
repeating again. It is the story of her 
intense interest in the welfare of our 
soldiers during the late World war; 
how at all hours of the day or night, 
rain or shine, she sent great trays of 
substantial sandwiches and pots of 
steaming hot coffee to the trains to 
them as they passed through Muskogee, 
or met the trains herself and marched 
the boys to her cafeteria where, all 
told, she fed more than 5000 of our 
soldiers, and never one penny did she 
accept from any of them for her gen- 
erous hospitality. Oh, you profiteers 
who gouged these boys every chance 
you had, how does this true story make 
you feel? 

Her campaign slogan was: “I’m 
a Christian; I’m an American; [I’m 
a Republican,” and, be it said to her 
credit, she has lived up to her slogan. 
She is: a Presbyterian, deeply religious 
but not of the sanctimonious type. She 
goes to church every Sunday morning 
and often gathers up her car full of 
friends and takes them along to service 
too. She is a member of the D. A. R. 
and on occasion wears a striped badge 
which signifies that five of her an- 
cestors fought in the revolution. She 
was born in Oklahoma and brought up 
among the Indians. Her grandfather, 
her father and mother were mission- 
aries to the Cherokees. She is proud 
of the record of herself and of her 
family in this missionary work. She 
has a sincere and abiding interest in 
the welfare of the Indians. At her 
own request she was put on the Indian 
affairs committee in congress, and in 
her the Indians certainly have a friend 
at court. A few days ago I called at 
Room No. 231 in the house office build- 
ing just to see if the office of the con- 
gresswoman looked different in any 
way from the offices of the congress- 
men. I found it a veritable beehive. 
Miss Robertson, her secretary and her 
stenographer were all hard at work, 
but Miss Robertson stopped long 
enough to be very courteous and cor- 
dial and told me she was trying to get 
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the work so systematized that they 
could soon clear the desks and tables 
and give the office a neater appearance. 
But such loads of letters every day! 
“When the straightening up time does 
come,” she said with a little chuckle, 
“it will be such a big task that I think 
we will feel like the old woman who 
said she didn’t know how these people 
who comb their hair every day could 
stand it, for she didn’t comb hers but 
once a year and then it nearly killed 
her.” 

Miss Robertson always has a good 
story and tells it at the right time— 
and tells it well. She has a charming 
personality, a very gracious manner, 
absolutely no affectations but attractive 
mannerisms that are as natural as the 
color of her blue-gray eyes. She has a 
soft gentle voice that you like to listen 
to, a subtle wit, a mind alert. She says 
clever things and has a way of spring- 
ing surprises and delighting her friends 
with her repartee. She has a splendid 
sense of humor, too, and when the joke 
is on her she sees it as quickly and ap- 
preciates it as much as anybody. 

She has delighted several Washing- 
ton audiences when she has spoken at 
some of the clubs, to civic and business 
organizations, and to the National Press 
Club when the “baby congressmen” 
were entertained. If there were any 
way to ascertain when Miss Robertson 
will make her “maiden speech” in con- 
gress it goes without saying that the 
galleries would be crowded and every 
member in his seat. 

Quite naturally the women readers 
will want to know how Miss Robert- 
son dresses. Well, the fact is when 
she speaks to you, vou are so interested 
in what she is saying and the way she 
says it that you almost forget to notice 
what she is wearing. However, I ob- 
served that there are no frills or fur- 
belows about her. No crimps or extra 
touches of fashion to her thin white 
hair. She doesn’t wear decollete gowns, 
short skirts or high heels. She says 
she would rather look a little bit plain 
than to be the least bit over-dressed. 
She has one dress of dark blue, soft, 
rich-looking material that she calls 
her “good luck dress.” That one is 
the favorite; she likes to wear it be- 
cause things always go right when she 
has that dress on. My impression is 
that she dresses as she does every thing 
else—sanely, sensibly, becomingly and 
with dignity and good taste. 

Our hats are off to Miss Robertson. 
May her tenure of office be as long as 
she wishes, and may her dearest wishes 
come true. I am going to end this 
sketch just exactly as I began it. She 
is a wonder. 


Bok Provides $10,000 Annual Award 

The Pulitzer prize of $1000 for the 
best American biography written in 
1920 teaching patriotism and_ service 
to the people has been awarded to Ed- 
ward W. Bok, for his “Americanization” 
book. Mr. Bok was born in Holland 
and came to this country when six 
years old. Until two years ago he was 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Soon after the announcement of the 
award Mr. Bok showed how complete 
his Americanization has been by es- 
tablishing an annual prize of $10,000 
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for that Philadelphian who has iy 4; 
preceding year “rendered a service |)es; 
calculated to advance the largest inte, 
ests of Philadelphia.” He has set «side 
$200,000 to finance the award, whi 
to be made at a public meeting 
year. In case no great service has 
noted during the year no award wil! |e 
made but the $10,000 will be divide 
in scholarships for boys and girls of 
the city. The award will be know 
the Philadelphia award. 
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Producers Looking for New Markets 


During the war period almost any. 
thing could be sold, and sold for alinjost 
any price that the seller had the «|| 
to ask. The sky was the limit in profi- 
teering. Many people made money so 
easily during this period that they (e- 
luded themselves with the idea that 
things would continue that way in. 
definitely. 

Then came the collapse. The war was 
over and the government ceased its 
tremendous purchases. All of a sud- 
den the buying public awoke out of 
its spree, counted the little money it 
had left and decided not to spend any- 
thing more unless it was positively nec- 
essary. Thousands of factories cte. 
had been speeded up to a war basis and 
as soon as the war purchases stopped, 
these factories had little or no outlet 
for their products. 

It was much the same way with the 
farms and everything else. The mag:- 
zine and newspaper publishers wer 
hit very seriously. Their columns had 
been crammed full of advertising while 
the spending spree was on, but as soon 
as the process of retrenchment began, 
the bulk of this advertising disappeared 
and in many cases they have had to 
operate at a loss, or give up entirely. 

During the war, as we have said, it 
was easy to sell anything, but as soen 
as the supply overtook the demand the 
situation was different. Truck-grow- 
ers for example raised onions, potatoes, 
cabbage, lettuce etc. by the carload, 
only to find that they could hardly he 
sold at any price. Farmers with grain 
hogs, cattle, wool, cotton etc. were un- 
able to sell for enough to pay the actua! 
cost of production. Packers and can- 
ners also found their market practically 
gone overnight, while they had big 
stocks on hand. 

The question at once came up as to 
how to revive the old markets, or cre- 
ate new ones. Many different plans 
were advanced. It was seen that short 
cuts must be adopted and ways found 
to reduce the cost of transit between 
the producer and the consumer. Nu- 
merous co-operative agencies and the 
like were formed, for the purpose of 
marketing products collectively. 

These are partially successful, bul 
they offer no panacea. The troub! 
is that unless there is a demand f 
an article it can’t be sold, no matt 
how much “co-operation” or combi 
ing there is. And so the co-operatiy 
agencies have had to go a step furth« 
and seek ways to build up the marke! 
as the first step. Free publicity and 
paid advertising have been resorted 
to for this purpose. We have had milk 
drives, onion drives, prune drives, rai- 
sin drives etc. But these schemes are 
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merely temporary boosts and they do 
not help in the long run. 

It was a lucky manufacturer who 
could take his factory off war contracts 
and put it to work on producing peace- 


time products. The old Remington 
Arms Co., as soon as the abnormal de- 
mand for arms and ammunition stop- 


ped, looked the field over to see what 
it could profitably produce, with the 
same machinery plant, and sell during 
times of peace. It decided on pocket- 
knives. 

So this concern is now systematically 
cultivating the whole United States and 
working up a demand for its cutlery. 
Hitherto a large part of the cutlery 
sold in this country has come from 
Germany and other foreign countries, 
but there is no reason why we should 
not produce all these things ourselves. 

It is a common complaint that there 
are “too many middlemen” and that 
these middlemen, by levying their rake- 
offs, are largely responsible for the 
high prices the consumer has to pay. 
It is interesting to note that the Rem- 
ington Co., instead of getting rid of the 
middlemen and marketing its knives 
direct, takes the other course and re- 
fuses to sell direct. It will sell only 
through jobbers. It argues that the 
jobber is a useful agency and that his 
profit does not really add anything to 
what the consumer pays. 


Many other concerns on the other 
hand are seeking to develop new mar- 
kets by cultivating the buyer direct. 
They argue that this is the cheapest 
method of marketing. However, it 
must be remembered that this item of 
marketing is bound to be a costly item 
at best, and there is no way to really 
eliminate it. If an article is sold through 
the regular trade, it has to go through 
a number of hands, and each levies a 
rake-off, If it is sold direct, there is the 
item of transportation, the losses and 
damage in transit, the risk of bad debts, 
and the work of packing and shipping, 
correspondence etc. 


Before the public can be induced to 
buy a thing they have to be won over 
insome way. Advertising is very gen- 
erally resorted to for this purpose. But 
this can cost a lot of money and it may 
not bring the desired results. The 
Western citrus fruit, dried fruit and 
apple growers have worked up a golden 
market in the East for their products, 
but it has taken years of hard work 
and the expenditure of a vast amount 
of money. The dairymen, after finding 
much of their market gone, are now 
talking of a big advertising campaign 
to educate the public to use more milk, 
butter and cheese. Each field of pro- 
duction is a separate problem and it 
has to be worked out accordingly. In- 
dustry in this country now is in a 
transition stage. Business is still mark- 
ing time to a large extent and asking 
“Where do we go from here?” But it 
Will soon start up again in earnest—if 
hot under the old leaders, then under 
new ones, 

The people who will win will be those 
who can readjust themselves and their 
business to the new conditions. Those 
who try to go along in the same old 
way as before the war or during the 
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war will drop by the wayside and their 
places will be taken by others. Things 
are steadily improving. The railroads 
report a profit of about $30,000,000 for 
April. During the eight months since 
the federal government released the 
roads, they have made a total profit of 
$280,000,000. But this is only about 
two per cent on the valuation, and the 
government—or rather the people— 
will have to make up the balance. 

Sugar is still going down. Raw sugar 
has dropped below four cents and re- 
fined below six cents—which is less 
than a third of the prices a year ago. 
Unemployment is still very general. 
Many thousands of workers who 
should be working are striking for war- 
time wages, notwithstanding the cost 
of living has dropped another five per 
cent in the last month according to the 
department of labor. 


Col. Galbraith, Legion Head, Dies 


The body of Col. F. W. Galbraith, 
national commander of the American 
Legion, who was killed in an auto ac- 
cident in Indianapolis, was buried with 
full military honors in Cincinnati. The 
funeral services were conducted by the 
Legion, and members of his old com- 
mand acted as pallbearers. 

Col. Galbraith was one of Cincin- 
nati’s best known citizens and a popu- 
lar war hero. For bravery in battle he 
was decorated by the Belgian, French 
and U. S. governments. Tributes to 
him as a “great soldier and a great cit- 
izen” were paid by leading statesmen, 
and President Harding in a message to 
Mrs. Galbraith said: “I highly value 
his intense devotion to country and 
comrades in arms. The Legion and the 
nation share your loss.” Gen. Persh- 
ing declared the loss “will be irrepar- 
able.” All Legion posts throughout the 
country will fly flags at half mast for 
30 days in his memory. 

Maj. John G. Emery, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was chosen to succeed Col. Gal- 
braith as head of the Legion. He saw 
hard service in France and was in the 
thick of the fighting, from Cantigny to 
the time he was wounded, during the 
Meuse-Argonne drive. Maj. Emery said 
that the Legion under his leadership 
would continue its efforts to “instill 
into the hearts of former service men 
and women a sense of individual ob- 
ligation to community, state and na- 
tion.” If they will co-operate along 
those lines this country can be saved 
from the nightmare of radicalism and 
destruction that has plagued the other 
countries, he said. 


Irish Issue Plagues Labor Unions 


The 41st annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was just 
held at Denver. President Gompers 
said that in spite of the general war 
being made on organzied labor, the 
Federation would have five million 
members by next fall. However, the 
roll shows less than four millon now. 
Over 1600 strikes for the year were 


reported with a direct loss of §$8,- 
00,000. 
President Gompers in placing the 


blame for the war said that organized 
labor in Germany had been counted 
on to prevent any such war but that it 
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had utterly failed to rise to the defense 

of civilization. Various leaders at the 

convention took a stand against link- 

ing American labor up with interna- 

tionalism or with bolshevism; Ameri- 

can labor must stand by itself and be - 
the sole judge of its obligations and 

rights, it was declared. 


The movement for syndicalism or the 
“one big union” scheme was emphat- 
ically denounced, though this move- 
ment has been gaining ground in recent 
months. Various unions of late have 
been refusing to take orders from the 
Federation, and if this continues it 
may result in disaster to the whole 
union cause. The carpenters’ union 
revolted and left the convention on 
this account. J. H. Donlin, head of the 
buildings trades unions, made a very 
sensible speech in which he warned 
the union agitators to stop holding up 
needed construction work as_ this 
would arouse the hostility of the public 
and would react on the unions. Capi- 
tal and labor should co-operate; each 
worker should produce his utmost in 
order that wages may be liberal and 
the cost of living may be brought 
down, he declared. 


J. H. Thomas the British labor lead- 
er, who is the international head of 
the unions, warned organized labor 
in this country to keep hands off and 
not meddle with the Irish question. If 
British labor, close at hand, could not 
find any solution of this problem, it 
was not to be supposed that American 
labor, 3000 miles from the scene, could 
do any better. The problem, he added, 
has existed for a hundred years and 
it was much harder than it looked. If 
organized labor takes sides on the 
Irish issue, he said, it would lead to 
internal dissension and perhaps to dis- 
ruption of the unions. On the general 
situation he also issued a warning. 
While the war has been won, he is not 
so sure that peace has been won, he 
said. 

The friends of the Irish cause were 
deeply incensed at the evident disposi- 
tion of the union leaders to sidestep 
the question that lies nearest their 
hearts, and the discussion of the sub- 
ject was bitter. There is a growing 
determination in the ranks of Ameri- 
can labor not to tolerate any interfer- 
ence from European labor organiza- 
tions. The convention took action on 
various subjects in which organized 
labor is interested. It upheld the print- 
ers, marine workers, miners and other 
strikers; denounced the plan to create 
a welfare department of the federal 
government; urged the establishment 
of union banks and co-operation with 
the farmers, etc. 





She (soulfully)—Our spirits are in har- 
mony. I can sense an aura about you. 

He—That isn’t an aura, lady; that’s hair 
tonic.—Princeton Tiger. 


$13.95 GOODYEAR RAINCOAT FREE 

Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1516-R Goodyear 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. is making an 
offer to send a handsome _ raincoat 
free to one person in each _ locality 
who will show and recommend it to 
friends. If you want one, write 
today.—Advertisement. 
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ate was the bill to control meat 

packers. This is a measure 
championed by Senator Norris of 
Nebr., chairman of the agriculture com- 
mittee, and, according to him, more 
drastic than the bill on the same sub- 
ject passed by the house. Considerable 
opposition was expressed. Senator 
Edge of N. J. said that it violated the 
pledge of the Republican party for less 
government in business and that it was 
“unnecessary and unwise.” Senator 
Wadsworth of N. Y. declared that no 
law passed by congress could raise the 
price of cattle for the producer and de- 
crease the price of meat to the con- 
sumer at the same time. Provisions for 
the voluntary registration of packers 
and stockyards, he said, would make of 
the registrants “slaves of the govern- 
ment”—would be “governmental pa- 
ternalism gone mad.” 

The Borah bill, by which American 
vessels engaged in coastwise traffic will 
be exempted from tolls in the Panama 
canal, was favorably reported by the 
committee on interoceanic canals by a 
unanimous vote. Prompt action was 
due to the fact that during the Taft ad- 
ministration the British government 
conceded that under the governing 
treaty the U. S. vessels of this kind 
could be exempted. 

Senator Penrose, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee, announced the report 
of the soldiers’ bonus bill and predict- 
ed its early passage. He proposed an 
amendment preventing pensions or 
bonuses to civilian employees. 


The daily grind of the senate work 
in the warm weather is evidently hav- 
ing an effect on the tempers of the 
members, judging from the frequency 
of “spats” that take place on the floor. 
The hottest was between Senator Glass 
of Va. and Senator Reed of Mo. Upon 
a reference by the Missouri senator to 
the federal reserve act, for which Mr. 
Glass was largely responsible, the Vir- 
ginia senator interrupted to say: “That 
is not the fact.” Mr. Reed characteriz- 
ed that statement as “the insolence of 
incapacity” and announced that he 
would not yield the floor any further 
to the gentleman then or at any future 
time. Mr. Glass later got the floor and 
said Mr. Reed had been guilty of “a 
vituperative and offensive retort.” Mr. 
Reed answered denying the giving of 
offense, and concluded: “He says I 
have no occasion to love him. That is 
true. I have not, and I do not.” 

Senator Harrison of Miss. has been 
conducting a practically one-man cam- 
paign of criticism of the administra- 
tion by bringing up and discussing in 
the senate anything he thinks may 
prove embarrassing to the Republicans. 
He invites interruptions by Republi- 
can senators, who for the most part 
elect to remain silent until the political 
speech is finished and then resume bus- 
iness without comment. The utterances 
of Admiral Sims and Ambassador Har- 
vey in London have furnished themes 
for several speeches of criticism, to- 


4 main business before the sen- 
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gether with the offering of resolutions 
to call on the president and secretary 
of state for information about them. 

The case of Senator Newberry of 
Mich. is still under investigation, and 
many witnesses have been called by 
the committee to testify as to the 
amount of campaign funds contributed. 
Some of the witnesses explained large 
contributions to Newberry by saying 
they did not consider Henry Ford, his 
competitor, a fit man. 

A flood of oratory was poured out in 
the house in the discussions of the 
peace resolution. The Knox resolu- 
tion, passed by the senate, did not ap- 
peal to the house on account of its 
proposal to repeal the declaration of 
war of April 6, 1917. The committee 
of foreign relations substituted the 
Porter resolution, which simply de- 
clared the war at an end, specifically 
reserving to the United States all of 
its rights. This, the leaders claimed, 
was more in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the president, and 
left to him more latitude in the matter. 

Democrats tried to make a partisan 
question of the matter, but the leaders 
were not able to hold their men in line, 
49 of them voting for the resolution. 
The resolution was passed by a vote 
of 305 to 61, only one Republican, Mr. 
Kelley of Mich., speaking and voting 
against the measure. Mr. Kelley said 
it was giving Germany peace with a 
clasp of the hand as at the end of a 
friendly wrestling match, without re- 
quiring evidence of repentance or as- 
surances that she will make good. 

Democrats took the ground, for the 
most part, that making peace is the busi- 
ness of the executive and that such a 
declaration by congress was irregular 
and improper. The senate promptly 
voted to disagree with the house amend- 
ment which was substituted for the res- 
olution passed by the senate, and con- 
ferees were named to meet those of the 
house in order to effect a compromise. 
Senator Lodge announced that he be- 
lieved an agreement could be arrived 
at without any great delay. 

A love-feast was held in the house on 
the occasion of the resignation of James 
W. Good of La., chairman of the ap- 
propriations committee, and Democrats 
and Republicans alike paid glowing 
tributes of admiration and affection to 
the retiring member. A beautiful silver 
service was presented to Mr. Good with 
regrets for his departure and good 
wishes for his success in new fields. 
He announced some time ago his in- 
tention to resign to practice law in 
Chicago. He told his comrades he 
would rather continue to serve in the 
house than to do anything else in the 
world but that material considerations 
made the change necessary. 

Mr. Good, who was called the “watch- 
dog of the treasury,” advised his friends 
on parting, to be economical. He said: 
“T am leaving a body which has grown 
to be the conservative branch of con- 
gress. The founders of the republic in 
creating the house of representatives 
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thought that this would be the ageres. 
sive and maybe the wasteful branch of 
the congress, and that the senate wou|q 
be the conservative branch, but the 
demonstration of the last two years 
shows changes wrought by time; today 
you are the guardians of the treasury 
of the United States.” ; 


In the Senate 

Resolution to investigate controversy 
between shipping board and men em. 
ployed on its ships and between ship 
owners and their men—by Senator [.y 
Follette of Wis. 

Resolution proposing recognition of 
Irish independence—by Senators [a 
Follette of Wis. and Norris of Nebr. 

Adopted report of conference commit- 
tee on second deficiency bill carrying 
$106,000,000 of which $61,000,000 is for 
shipping board. 

Nomination was received of Cyrus 
E. Wood of Pa. to be ambassador to 
Spain, 

Agriculture committee ordered favor- 
able report of Norris resolution to 
reimburse cotton belt states in sum of 
$200,000 for losses due to enforced non- 
production of cotton in zones where 
eradication of pink boll-weevil was 
sought. 


In the House 


Resolution to prevent Dempsey-Car- 
pentier fight until former soldiers have 
received a bonus—by Mr. Gallivan of 
Mass. 

Resolution directing Herbert Hoover 
to furnish congress an account of 
money expended by him in aiding des- 
titute children in Europe—by Mr. Kis- 
sel of N. Y. 

Resolution to terminate the war and 
to provide for the convening of an in- 
ternational conference for working out 
a basis for world peace, including the 
cancellation by all of the allies of their 
war debts—by Mr. London (Socialist), 
of New York. 

Resolution to investigate fire and life 
insurance companies—by Mr. Kindred, 
of New York. 

Mr. Pringey of Okla. recently rose to 
high altitudes of oratory in spite of op- 
position on the part of some who want- 
ed to go on with the work. Here is his 
peroration: 

“In that flag we see the heroism of 
Lexington; we see the farmers of Con- 
cord bridge; we see John Paul Jones 
riding the crest of the waves; we hear 
the clarion death-call above the ruined 
Alamo; we hear the prayers of Washi- 
ington at Valley Forge; we can hear 
the sobbings of Lincoln as he walked 
the floor those midnight hours; over 
and above all, my friends, we can see 
the wind-swept faces of our boys who 
died on the thunder-smitten hills of 
France for that flag. True men will 
always gladly die and the living will 
always proudly live, and it will wave 
so long as loving hope shall swell with- 
in the human breast.” 

At this point he was told that his time 
had expired, whereupon he asked un- 
animous consent for five minutes more. 
Mr. Herrick of Okla. objected with the 
remark: “The gentleman has been 
making that speech ever since the Civil 
war.” 
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Make War on Colorado Beetle 


The most common insect enemy of 
the potato grower is a roundish-shaped 
hectle with a hard wing-case marked 
py 10 stripes, alternate yellow and 
black or gray and black. Most people 
call it a bug but in reality it is a beetle. 
By either name, however, it is a pest 
and a nuisance. It is a native of the 
Rocky mountain region, where for un- 
told generations it lived and waxed fat 
on the small wild-potato plants that 
grow there. As the country was settled 
and as agriculture was developed the 
beetle migrated from its wild-potato 
feeding grounds to fields of cultivated 
potatoes, multiplying and spreading at 
an astonishing rate until at length the 
scope of its depredations was extend- 
ed to inelude practically all of the 
United States and Canada. 


Usually these pests get on the job 
early—apparently they stand about 
watching while the seed is being put 
into the ground—and they begin oper- 
ations as soon as the first tender young 
shoots appear. The adults do compara- 
tively little direct harm. However they 
are earnestly and unalterably opposed 
to the practice of race suicide; the fe- 
males are prolific layers, depositing 
their orange-colored eggs in clusters 
on the under side of leaves of the po- 
tato plants or of weeds—if any. With- 
in a week or 10 days larvae come from 
the eggs. These are reddish-brown, 
soft-bodied, repulsive slugs. They are 
quite small but they are voracious eat- 
They get busy at once and grow 
rapidly. The bigger they get of course 
the more they eat. If unchecked they 


ers. 


soon strip the foliage from the 
plants and so cause _ irreparable 
injury. As the grow they become 


lighter in color and two rows of black 
spots develop along their sides. Fin- 
ally they crawl into the ground where 
they soon develop into mature beetles. 

One of the best of all ways to keep the 
Colorado beetle under control is to 
catch and destroy the pioneers as fast 
as they appear in the early part of the 
season—an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure, you know. 
Knock them from the vines and crush 
them with a hoe or a paddle. Better 
yet, pick them off with the fingers or 
with a spoon and drop them into a 
pail, Then you can kill them by 
crushing them wholesale against some 
solid surface or by pouring a little coal 
oil over them and burning them. It 
may be necessary to go over the plants 
several times to get them all but this 
need not take long and it is sure to be 
time well spent. In “de-bugging” the 
plant all leaves bearing egg clusters 
should be plucked off and destroyed 
with the bugs. 

If the pests get the start of you and 
larvae appear in considerable numbers, 
the best plan is to poison them. The lar- 
vae are small and cling closely to 
the plants; they don’t drop to the 
ground and feign death when you dis- 
turb them as their parents do. There- 
fore it is a tedious, laborious task to 
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catch and kill them the same as the 
adults, 

Various poison sprays or powders 
may be used. The favorite is Paris 
green. This may be used dry, mixed in 
the proportion of one pound with from 
20 to 50 pounds of slaked lime. Dust 
the mixture onto the plants in the 
early morning while they are wet with 
dew. For a liquid spray mix in the pro- 
portion of one-fourth pound Paris green 
with one-fourth to one-half pound lime 
and 50 gallons water. The writer has 
had better results with arsenate of 
lead than with Paris green. Use it in 
the proportion of one ounce to each 
gallon of liquid. 


Often it is advisable to use Bordeaux 
mixture instead of plain water when 
spraying potatoes. This prevents 
blight which frequently attacks the 
the plants and seriously cuts down the 
yield. Poison may be added the same 
as to water and thus you can kill two 
birds with one stone. Bordeaux mix- 
ture is made by dissolving five pounds 
copper sulphate in hot water (in an 
earthen or wooden vessel) and then 
mixing it with five pounds lime and 
water sufficient to make 50 gallons. The 
mixture should be thoroughly stirred 
and it should be constantly agitated 
during the spraying. Add poisons to 
it in the proportions given above or 
add one-half ounce arsenate of lead and 
one-third ounce Paris green to each 
gallon of Bordeaux. Arsenate of lead 
and Paris green are deadly poisons. 
For that reason they must be handled 
carefully and kept out of reach of chil- 
dren and domestic animals. 

A knapsack sprayer using compres- 
sed air is excellent for applying any 
kind of liquid spray to potatoes as well 
as to small fruit trees, berry bushes 
etc. With such an outfit, which should 
not cost over $6 or so, a large patch 
can be attended to in a short time. An 
ordinary sprinkling pot will do the 
work fairly satisfactorily but it is slow- 
er and less economical of the spray 
mixture than a good sprayer. 

Rains of course wash off the poison. 
If any slugs or adult beetles are found 
after rain has washed off the first ap- 
plication the plants should be sprayed 
again. After the plants become large 
they are fairly immune to the depreda- 
tions of these pests as the foliage be- 
comes tougher and apparently less 
toothsome to them. Moreover the plants 
can stand the loss of some foliage at 
this stage with comparatively little 
damage. Nevertheless it is well to keep 
up the fight and destroy the last beetle 
if possible so that there will be none 
to propagate the species the following 
year. 


Making Jelly “Jell” 


Experimenters in the federal home 
economics office recently had a quart 
of grape juice which refused to become 
jelly. A small amount of apple pectin 
was added to it and a firm, fine-flavored 
grape jelly was obtained. A whole shelf 
full of jelly failures were soon convert- 
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ed into successes by applying the new 
discovery. 

Pectin is what makes the fruit “jell.” 
Some fruits, like strawberries and pears 
do not contain enough pectin for the 
operation, but by the addition of pectin 
from another fruit the jelly is easily 
made. Other fruit like quince and grape 
contain sufficient pectin, but have juices 
that will bear diluting with water if 
extra pectin is used, so that more jelly 
will result. Pectin may be extracted 
from apples and citrus fruits and kept 
ready to add to other fruits which lack 
this ingredient. As fruit ripens it loses 
some of its pectin; hence the custom of 
using fruit that is not very ripe, when 
jelly is to be made. 


A Useful Device for Autoists 


Any motorist experiences difficulty 
in lifting a storage battery out of its 
bed somewhere in the “innards” of the 
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car. It is hard to obtain a leverage 
and two hands are generally necessary, 
not to speak of the possibility of spill- 
ing acid on the clothing. Popular Me- 
chanics magazine describes a simple 
home-made contrivance which will 
solve the problem. 

Such a handle as shown in the il- 
lustration can be fashioned from any 
round wood—a piece of broomstick 
for example—and flat cold-rolled steel 
or strap-iron. The handle slots should 
grasp the battery box from the inside. 
With this handle it is possible to lift 
and carry the battery with one hand, 
at the same time avoiding the possibil- 
ity of bruising one’s fingers when in- 
serting or withdrawing the box from 
the machine. Every garage should have 
several such handles. 


Some Practical Pointers 


Girls, if you want to adopt the latest 
Paris fashion, make your spring hat 
out of paper and trim it with paper rib- 
bons and paper flowers. Give the pa- 
per a bath in melted paraffin first, as 
this will make it waterproof. 

Hogs are bringing lowest prices in 
five years—below $8 a hundred-weight 
in Chicago. Don’t sell any hogs, or 
anything else, when prices are unfairly 
low, unless you are positively forced 
to it. Things are on the mend. 

Keep the cabbage plants, cauliflower 
plants, young tomato plants, cucumbers, 
melons, squashes, beets, turnips, par- 
snips, carrots etc. well sprinkled with 
wood ashes. Wood ashes are a fine 
fertilizer and they disgust the bugs. 

Fruit is scarce and high this year. 
So don’t let anything go to waste. Eat 
what you can, and can what you can’t. 
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Notes-on- Current: Progress: in-the-Realm-of- Invention-and-Discovery 


[ THINGS SCIENTIFIC 





“Tenth-of-a-Second” World Now 
According to Gen. G. O. Squier, sig- 
nal expert of the U. S. army, ours is 
now a “tenth-of-a-second” world, 
thanks to the development of the radio 
telegraph’and telephone. With suitable 
apparatus, he says, it is now possible 
to transmit and receive messages prac- 
tically between any two points in the 
world. He regards recent wireless prog- 
ress as phenomenal. 

Question of Snake’s Legs Again 

Among the numerous questions that 
refuse to stay answered is that of 
whether snakes have legs or not. M. J. 
Walters writes from Hillyard, Wash., 
to assure us that snakes have legs, that 
he has seen them and is positive that 
they use them in crawling, in jumping 
and in climbing trees. He says: “When 
a boy I lived in eastern Ohio with a 
man who had an extraordinary anti- 
pathy for snakes and particularly for 
those of the copper-head variety. 

“He had a habit of burning alive every 
snake he could catch. He would im- 
pale the reptile on a stick and then 
hold it over a fire until it was dead. 
Just before it died the snake would run 
a pair of legs and feet out from the 
under side of its body, about four 
inches from the point of the tail. These 
were of a reddish brown color, re- 
sembling in shape the legs and fett of 
a toad. They were about three-quar- 
ters of an inch long and were strong- 
ly built. 

“I observed that the copperhead in 
making a spring to strike an object al- 
ways kept its body approximately 
straight. To do this it would necessari- 
ly use its legs. These also came into 
play when the reptile climbed trees. 
Naturally it was hard on the snake to 
scorch him alive but by this means I 
discovered that all copperheads have 
legs.” 

From Long Beach, Calif., comes a 
letter from J. F. Chubbic who says: 
“My father had heard that snakes have 
legs which will appear if they are 
burned. So one day, several years ago, 
while we were burning cornstalks in a 
field we found a gopher snake which 
Father killed and threw into the fire. 
All four legs came out on it.” 


The Pathfinder has maintained with 
scientists that, with the exception of 
the boa constrictor and allied species 
which have rudimentary feet, snakes 
have nothing that may properly be call- 
ed feet or legs. They have numerous 
ribs which are attached in a peculiar 
manner to scales on the belly. The ribs 
and the scales together serve some- 
what as legs and feet, gripping the 
ground or other surface and helping to 
push the reptile’s body forward. Pro- 
pulsion is also aided by the sinuous 
motion of the body over the ground— 
this motion is practically the snake’s 
only means of propulsion in water. 

We have never seen a snake burned 
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but if anything resembling legs and 
feet appear under such circumstances 
we are convinced that they are not 
really feet and legs as our correspon- 
dents declare but internal organs or 
tissues which are expanded by the heat 
out from the body, just as meat is often 
observed to curl and warp when heated 
in the frying pan. No feet or legs can 
be found when the body of a snake is 
dissected; it is manifestly impossible 
that anything of the kind should be 
formed by the mere application of heat, 





Lamprey “Eel” a Menace to Fish 

An all too common sight in our seas, 
rivers and inland streams is the deadly 
fish-parasite known as the lamprey, 
sometimes mistaken for an eel because 
of its snake-like form but now consid- 
ered not only not an eel but not even a 
true fish. Lampreys are a serious men- 
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ace to our food fish; their attacks are 


devastating lakes and streams. With 
their peculiar sucker organism lam- 


preys attach themselves to fish and, be- 
cause of sets of rasp-like teeth inside 
the mouth and also on their tongues, 
are enabled to burrow into the vitals 
of their victims, sucking the blood and 
swallowing the flesh. 

The illustration is from a remarkable 
photograph taken at the picturesque 
“Dalles,” on the Columbia river, in Ore- 
gon. Lampreys are not good swimmers 
and in swift currents they make their 
way along the edges where it is less 
strong. They rest repeatedly by at- 
taching themselves to rocks, clinging 
by suction of the mouth. In the in- 
stance pictured, the lampreys found 
it was easier to climb the bare surface 
of the precipitous wall by employing 
the same method. They accomplish this 
by a wiggling motion, keeping the 
mouth attached to the rock, and grad- 
ually working their way upward until, 
with a final flop, they are over. It is 
said too that they can make short jumps 
when necessary, attaching the mouth 
after each jump. 

The lamprey has no jaw. 
there are curiously round 
which can exert great suction. There 
are no traces of limbs. The sea lam- 
prey, like fish, go into fresh water to 
spawn. When the young emerge from 


Instead 
mouths 


eggs they are slender and eyeless, with 
mouths narrow and toothless. 


They 
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are so strikingly different from th. 
adults that for a long time they wer, 
thought to be a different species. WV }ep 
their growth reaches six or eight inch. 
es the eyes appear to grow out through 
the skin. The lamprey builds a jes 
in the sandy bottom and surrounds jt 
with stones which are moved by thp 
same mouth suction. 


Dr. Infroit a Martyr to Science 


Dr. Charles Infroit, French x-ray 
expert who died a few months ago 
from the cumulative effects of x-ray 
burns, had submitted to no less than 
25 operations in the last 22 years of 
his life. The first was performed in 
1898 to relieve infection resulting from 
burns on his hands. In the last oper- 
ation, about a year ago, his right arm 
and his left wrist were amputated. He 
refused to give up the work in spite of 
severe pain and serious injuries to his 
hands and arms resulting from con- 
stant use of the x-rays. Among his not- 
able surgical achievements was the ex- 
traction of a shrapnel bullet from the 
heart of a soldier early in the World 
war. 





Water Power in Various Countries 


According to estimates of French en- 
gineers, the available water-power re- 
sources of the United States total] 30), 
000,000 horse power; those of Canad: 
25,000,000; those of Norway 7,500,000; 
those of Sweden 6,750,000; those of the 
Austro-Hungarian § district 6,450,000; 
those of Italy and Spain about 5,000, 
000 each; those of Germany 1,50)),{00 
and those of England 1,000,000. 


New Cure for Bone Diseases 


Among the diseases that have , 
tically stumped the medical professicn 
are running sores of bones. Usualy 
such infections have been treated sur- 
gically, the diseased, infected bone «and 
other tissue being cut and scraped away 
and such things as iodine, iodoform, 
wax and transplanted healthy bone be- 
ing used to fill the cavity. This method 
has not proved satisfactory because it 
is practically impossible to remove 3! 
of the infection by mechanical means. 

Several years ago F. D. Pridham, 
then 16 years old, suffered from a bone 
infection of this kind. He accidental!) 
discovered an effective remedy in 4 
preparation used for tanning hides. In 
this preparation the essential agent 
for healing bone sores is aluminum 
potassium nitrate. It is applied with a 
sterile poultice made of kaolin, bark, 
sawdust or even rolled oats, mixed to 
form a thick mass. The poultice is 
heated and applied directly to the skin 
over the diseased bone, the x-ray be- 
ing used for determining the best point 
of attack and for watching the results 
of the treatment. 

The remedy has been thoroughly test- 
ed in an experimental way on animals 
and even on human subjects. A con 
mittee of physicians who closely watch- 
ed results obtained with it during 2 
period of six months in a hospital de- 
clared it to be successful; osteomyeli- 
tis or running sores of bones, it is as- 
serted, have been completely healed. 

Shortly after the mineral poultice 1s 
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applied an extraordinary discharge of 
matter appears instead of the thin trans- 
parent discharge that has persisted, 


perhaps for years. This copious flow 
of pus, blood etc., is not unlike that 
from an abscess. 

It appears that by osmosis chemical 
ingredients of the poultice pass through 
the skin to the diseased bone tissue. 
At the same time the corrupt matter in- 
side is drawn out through the skin. 
Medical men hail the discovery of Prid- 
ham, Who is a layman, as a valuable 
contribution to medical science, a boon 
to sufferers from diseased bones and 
running sores since it provides an ef- 
fective, simple non-surgical means for 
the restoration of their health. 

Bad Teeth and Disease 

Bad teeth, it is generally recognized 
by the medical fraternity, are directly 
responsible in many instances for va- 
rious diseased conditions of the body. 
It is estimated that 75 per cent of the 
persons taken to hospitals for treatment 
are in need of dental attention and that 
in 25 per cent of these cases such atten- 
tion would improve the general physi- 
cal condition of the patients. Hospital 
treatment, it is believed, could be made 
materially more effective by providing 
for the treatment of bad teeth by com- 
petent dental surgeons and by training 
nurses to care properly for patients’ 
teeth. 


Invention of Reinforced Concrete 


In 1867 a Frenchman named Monier 
obtained a patent on a method of 
making unbreakable flower-pots by 
molding concrete over a form fashion- 
ed of wire netting. At the time he did 
rot dream of the application of the idea 
to reinforce concrete walls, bridges, 
floors etc., but until the time of its le- 
gal expiration the patent held on all 
forms of reinforced concrete. 


Evolution Observed in Snails 


Prof. H. E. Crampton of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, who 
has spent several months in the South 
Sea islands, China, Siam, and other 
parts of the eastern hemisphere col- 
lecting specimens for the museum to 
prove the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion by heredity rather than by en- 
vironment, reports having discovered 
“dramatic” changes in invertebrate an- 
imal life. He found the most spectacu- 
lar changes occurring among the snails 
of Guam and neighboring islands. 

By reason of the fact that new species 
occur in the same environment, under 
the same habitat conditions, where 
food supplies and climatic conditions 
are all the same, he concludes that 
these changes are due to hereditary 
tendencies more than to environment. 
The new gastropods remain snails 
with practically the same anatomical 
construction, yet they are totally dif- 
ferent in outward appearance. The 
changes in these creatures, he declares, 
are as striking as would be the ap- 
pearance of Laplanders in New York 
from no outside source. 





Sadie—Have you a speaking acquaintance 
with Mrs. Teller? 
Maude—No; just a listening one.—Life. 
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Camels Once War 


ITH the country covered 
by a network of railroads, 
with automobiles and motor 


trucks by the thousands and with fleet- 
winged airships, all of which help to 
provide convenient and rapid transpor- 
tation for passengers, freight, mail, etc., 
from any point to any other in the 
United States, we of the present age 
have to draw considerably on our im- 
agination to appraise the difficulties of 
the problems of transportation as late 
even as 50 years ago. Two or three 
generations ago the transportation of 
troops and supplies in what was known 
as the “Far West” presented formidable 
difficulties for the war department 
which at that time was having no ena 
of trouble with the Indians west of 
the Mississippi. 

Few Americans, we dare say, know 
that Uncle Sam undertook to overcome 
these difficulties by importing camels, 
hoping that these “ships of the desert” 
could carry men, supplies etc., where 
horses and mules would quickly perish 
of thirst and starvation. This experi- 
ment is outlined in an official history 
prepared by an official of the agricul- 
tural department from which we gather 
the following: 

The Spanish, after the conquest of 
South America, originated the idea of 
importing camels to the New World. 
In 1701 a few camels were brought to 
Virginia from Guinea but the scheme 
never panned out there. A number of 
years after this Maj. H. C. Wayne of 
the army suggested to the war depart- 
ment and to members of congress that 
camels should be imported as war ani- 
mals to carry troops and supplies. The 
idea appealed to Jefferson Davis, who 
was then chairman of the military com- 
mittee in the senate, and when he be- 
came secretary of war under President 
Pierce he urged its adoption. 

In 1854 congress appropriated $30,000 
to be used for buying and importing 
camels for war purposes. At once Maj. 
Wayne was sent to buy camels, a naval 
storeship being provided to carry them 
home. Wayne and his agents looked 
through the camel markets of Tunis, 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Smyrna 
and rounded up 23 camels of burden, 
nine dromedaries or runners and one 
calf, paying from $100 to $400 apiece 
for them. All were safely landed at 
Indianola, Tex., in May, 1856. 

Army men reported after a series of 
tests that the animals were adapted to 
military uses and as two-thirds of the 
original appropriation remained, a ship 
was sent for another cargo of them. 
Forty-one camels, including six which 
were given Uncle Sam by the sultan 
of Turkey, were landed at Indianola 
early the following year. ex 

In 1858 Secretary of War Lloyd re- 
ported that camels had proved to be 
useful and reliable for the transporta- 
tion of men and supplies through the 
deserts and the barren sections of the 
country. Therefore he recommended 
that an appropriation be made for the 
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“Engines” in U.S. 


purchase of 1000 more. Congress, how- 
ever, refused to authorize such an ap- 
propriation. 

It was well that congress took this 
stand for the Civil war which came on 
shortly afterward put an end to opera- 
tions in which camels were used and 
the government thereafter never had 
any need of them. It appears that the 
animals never proved as useful as some 
of the army officers expected, due large- 
ly to the hostility of old-time mule- 
drivers, who could not accustom them- 
selves to the ways of the ungainly 
beasts. 

The most notable service rendered by 
camels was in carrying water and help- 
ing in scout duty in the summer of 
1857. That fall they were used in 
opening a wagon road from Ft. Defi- 
ance, N. Mex., to the eastern California 
frontier. The route lay over plains and 
desert and through unexplored wilder- 
ness, 48 days being required to cover 
it. The camels carried water to supply 
the mules in the desert, swam rivers 
and with comparatively little difficulty 
ambled over the rough, crude roads. 
While the Civil war was on army offi- 
cers proposed using a herd of camels 
that had been taken to California for 
carrying mail in arid sections, also for 
exploration and for carrying supplies 
across deserts, but nothing ever came 
of these suggestions and the animals 
were finally sold, some of them being 
bought by circuses. 

The herd kept in Texas was captured 
by the Confederates in the war but the 
animals proved veritable white ele- 
phants to the “Rebs.” After a time they 
were allowed to run practically wild. 
The 44 remaining at the close of the 
war were sold. Some were taken into 
Mexico. As late as 1902 a camel bear- 
ing the U. S. brand and the counter- 
brand of a subsequent owner was seen 
in a show there. All that now remains 
in the United States to remind us of 
the two shiploads of camels imported 
by Uncle Sam is the skeleton of one 
preserved at the National Museum in 
Washington. 





Wiffin—I can pick up a cent with my toes. 
Poof—That’s nothing. My dog can do 
that with his nose. 


COOKS WITHOUT COAL OR WOOD 


New Burner Makes Gas In Any Stove; Ideal 
For Summer Cooking and Baking 


A wonderful new burner which works 
in any stove and beats city gas, coal or 
wood for cooking and baking, is the proud 
achievement of the International Heating 
Company, 3811 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
This amazingly simple and inexpensive 
invention makes the hottest kind of a 
blaze, controlled by a simple valve. It is 
perfectly safe and can be installed in twen- 
ty minutes. It does away with all dirt, 
smoke and kitchen drudgery, and is ideal 
for summer cooking. The manufacturers 
offer to send this remarkable invention on 
thirty days trial to any reader of this 
paper. They make a special offer to one 
user in each locality to whom they can 
refer new customers. They also want 
agents. Write them today.—Advertisement. 
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Justice Demanded 


INALLY the question of the adop- 
F tion of a comprehensive plan for 

aid and relief of the men 
who took part in the World war seems 
to be coming to a head. The issue is a 
very vital one and one which no citizen 
has a right to ignore. The leaders of the 
American Legion and the other soldier 
organizations are in consultation with 
the leaders in congress, and it is likely 
that something will be done. 

Senator McCumber of N. Dak., in re- 
porting the bonus bill favorably in the 
senate near the end of the last congress, 
estimated that the cost might run any- 
where from $1,500,000,000 to $5,250,- 
000,000. He said that while the total 
cost seemed large, especially now 
when every effort is being made to re- 
duce government expenses, the burden 
could be distributed over 20 years and 
thus it would not bear too heavily on 
the country. The uncertainty as to the 
cost is due to the fact that the approved 
plan has a number of options that each 
man may choose between. If all should 
choose a cash payment, based on their 
length of service, the smaller amount 
would be enough, while if they all took 
the 20-year deferred-payment plan the 
cost would run much higher. Senator 
Penrose said he would be in favor of 
paying the bonus even if the country 
had to be taxed higher to do it. The 
American people are anxious to see the 
soldiers properly provided for, and 
they will not grumble at the cost, he de- 
clared. 

The Pathfinder invited one of its read- 
ers, Mr. W. E. Dickinson, of DuBois, Pa., 
who served as sergeant in Co. E of 
the 35th Engineers, to tell the public 
how the soldier feels on this subject. 
Mr. Dickinson was asked to put the mat- 
ter in the strongest possible terms, and 
he has done it. Here is what he says: 





Justice—Not a Bonus 


When the soldiers of the Great war 
were mustered out they found them- 
selves facing a peculiar situation. They 
could not wear their uniforms forever 
and it was necessary that they secure 
suitable clothes. In order to help them 
in their dilemma our government gave 
them $60 and a one-way ticket home. 
With shoes at $10 and $15 a pair, coats 
and overcoats at $60 to $100 each, hats 
and shirts at $8 to $10, and other ar- 
ticles of apparel that go to make up a 
man’s wardrobe selling at fancy figures, 
it was quite a genius that could make 
$60 cover himself. 

Arriving home they saw Tom, Dick 
and Harry, the city slackers, sporting 
around in gay clothes, smoking big fat 
cigars, driving their big cars and in 
general putting on an air of prosperity. 
Private Buck saw this and it gave him 
something to think of. Then he started 
hunting a job. 

Tom had become the foreman; Dick, 
the superintendent, and Harry, the gen- 
eral manager. They had been on equal 
terms when Buck enlisted. These three 
did not enlist as they could not be 
spared. One had just married and 
claimed exemption; another had a sick 
mother-in-law to look after, and the 
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third said he would go if he would be 
certain of a commission. “Sorry, Buck,” 
said Tom; “we have a full crew now, 
but later on we may need a man.” Buck 
loafed and the public wanted to know 
if those ex-soldiers ever were going 
back to work. 

Then the different Bucks through 
their organization asked the government 
for help. What? Would you sell your 
honor; is your patriotism to be measur- 
ed in dollars and cents? Did you form 
a big organization to coerce our legis- 
lative bodies into looting the treasury, 
bankrupting the country, and to seek 
special privileges? 

As a matter of fact every person with 
any horse sense knows that the Ameri- 
can Legion and other organizations are 
for America first, last and all the time. 
When the commander-in-chief of the 
Legion speaks, he must receive atten- 
tion. His is the voice of the people, and 
the backbone of our Government sup- 
ports him. We are the greatest nation 
on the face of the globe, and the rest 
of them know it, and come to our shores 
to be part of it. The presidency of the 
United States is the highest office that a 
man can receive, and kings and kaisers 
are no higher. 

The American Legion is non-political. 
It co-operates with those that have our 
country’s welfare at heart, and this co- 
operation means a continuation of jus- 
tice and equity as far as this can be ad- 
ministered. To become the leader of 
these men is an honor equal to becom- 
ing president of the United States. The 
American Legion through its capable 
leaders are looking after the sick and 
distressed; it is also quietly but force- 
fully working for the deserving ex- 
service man. 

The early months of 1918 found the 
Germans at the gates of the French cap- 
ital. Grimly the French fell back inch 
by inch, foot by foot, fighting desper- 
ately, disparingly, determinedly, with 
seemingly no alternative but death. Did 
they question themselves and say: “Why 
should we die? Why not give up and 
save our lives?” There was no such 
question in their minds. They fought 
for love of home and country. Reaching 
her hands westward to the Land of 
Promise, France said: “America, we 
need you; unless you come we are 
doomed.” 

The situation was critical. Into ac- 
tion snapped the greatest flag in the 
world; the allies cheered; the Germans 
feared, and when the call was issued to 
cease firing over the fields of the dead, 
there was many a tear shed as our 
great flag waved victoriously with the 
allies’ colors. Tears were shed by the 
vanquished because their colors were 
humbled and they had lost the respect 
of the world. Tears were shed by the 
victors for the joy of victory and for 
those that lay out over the fields un- 
able to partake of the victory. It is not 
a question of who won the war, for 
the world knows who won it, but it is a 
question of doing justice by the boys 
who served their flag and country. 

When war was declared, red-blooded 
Americans eagerly sought to get into 
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for the Ex-Service Men—Not a “Bonus” 


the service. Yellow-blooded, white. 
livéred ones that loved America }yt 
were unwilling to fight for her, sought 
to evade the call by going to the shi)- 
yards, by marrying weak-minded woim- 
en, by taking dollar-a-year jobs, and in 
general perjuring themselves, swearing 
to this and that in order that some other 
man should do the fighting for them, 
Where were the two-fisted fighters, the 
two-fisted gun movie heroes that could 
ride and shoot and do funny stunts? 
Why did they escape? Who got paid 
for letting them off? Who let hard- 
boiled Smith loose, while some that he 
sentenced are still serving time for 
failing to salute a man that was proved 
a disgrace to the uniform? 

When was profiteering at its height? 
Just at the time the boys were being 
mustered out with $60 and a railroad 
ticket. Why were conscientious object- 
ors given $60, a uniform and an honor- 
able discharge? Why were shipyari 
workers and government clerks given 
bonuses? If the clerks aren’t getting 
salary enough let them quit and hunt 
new jobs. If they are entitled to a 
bonus, then the ex-service man with his 
lungs half eaten by gas, with his limbs 
aching from rheumatism, with tuber- 
culosis, maimed, crippled, laughed at 
because of deformaties, turned down 
when hunting work, taxed to pay for 
the war he won, crowded into hospitals 
with no facilities to take care of him, 
nurses wishing he were dead—are these 
men not worthy also ot consideration? 

Thousands of young men had prom- 
ising careers ahead of them when they 
were called into the service; when they 
returned unfit to follow these careers 
they were shunned and given little con- 
sideration. The contemptible slacker 
that denied his moral obligations to his 
country is no longer contemptible. He 
has managed to make a nice home and a 
nice sum of money and is in business, 
owns an auto and mingles with society 
without a blush, while some unfortu- 
nate real Americans, through some con- 
dition brought on by their sacrifice, are 
not welcomed. It usually is the case 
when a man is being tried for some 
crime that the general public sympa- 
thizes with the culprit. But when the 
deserving service man steps to the bar 
and asks for justice there is no sympa- 
thy—but: “What do they want anyway? 
Didn’t they get paid once?” And some 
white-livered, brainless ass rises to re- 
mark: “They wouldn’t know what to 
do with it if they got it; they would only 
spend it.” 

Who are these men that are asking 
justice? Aren’t they the very best 
element of every community? What 
would France give to have four million 
of America’s brightest and huskiest 
men? What would they be worth to 
any country? When there is an emer- 
gency call for help who answers the 
call? Isn’t it the men that answered the 
call to arms? It isn’t the yellow-bellied 
slacker. Who are going to fill our po- 
litical and business offices in the future? 
Sons and daughters of these boys that 
saved the world from autocracy. 

It is humanly impossible to suggest 
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any method that will meet the approval 
of all these ex-service men. These men 
do not have one-track minds. Just as 
there is a division in politics and re- 
jigion there is a division in what these 
men ask in the form of compensation. 
When a man buys an automobile he has 
dozens to choose from, but he selects 
one that suits his taste, or one that will 
be of service to him in his business. All 
men cannot agree as to which is the 
best auto, neither can four million men 
agree as to what is the best plan for 
settling the bonus question. 

Some gave up better positions than 
others, some saw harder fighting, some 
fretted in training camps, some gold- 
bricked their way through, some were 
a source of worry to their officers and 
were found decorating the inside of 
prison camps, while men that would 
have been fighting were doing guard 
over these “hard-boiled brothers.” Some 
have lost their sight, others their limbs; 
hospitals are filled with ment 1 cases 
and some are asleep in foreign fields, 
forgotten except by parents and fami- 
lies. These men did not face death think- 
ing of a bonus, yet the bereft must face 
life where a bonus would help in pro- 
viding life’s necessities. The ex-service 
men that are not in need of assistance 
are not in the majority. If there are 
such men they could easily turn it over 
to a more deserving person. It re- 
quires the wisdom of a Solomon to de- 
cide what would be justice to these 
men. 

One of the common expressions used 
by soldiers overseas was: “I want to 
get back to God’s country.” Those that 
died have gone to God’s country; those 
that were spared are back in God’s 
country. May it never be said that God’s 
country did not do justice to its de- 
serving, but that our great country was 
grateful to those who shed their red 
blood, that slept under the blue of the 
heavens on open fields, and fought for 
the purity of the white in our beautiful 
emblem, the emblem that the world re- 
spects—“Old Glory.” As Burns said: 


Many and sharp the numerous ills inwoven 
with our fame; 
More pointed still we make ourselves, re- 
gret, remorse and shame, 
\nd man, whose heaven erected face the 
smiles of love adorn, 
Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn. 
ORATORIAL GROWTH 
William Lyon Phelps, professor of Eng- 
lish literature at Yale, declares he gets 
credit for only 25 per cent of the after 
dinner speeches he actually makes. “Every 
time I accept an invitation to speak, I real- 
ly make four addresses. First, is the 
speech I prepare in advance. That is pretty 
good. Second, is the speech I really make. 
Third, is the speech I make-on the way 
home, which is the best of all; and fourth, 
is the speech the newspapers next morning 
say | made, which bears no relation to any 
of the others..—New York Tribune. 





The Pathfinder is an excellent paper, 
and your editorials are particularly en- 
Joyable. You are frank and fair, nonpar- 
tisan and unprejudiced. I wish there were 
more editors like you who fearlessly fight 
the battle for right; it gives the rest of 
us confidence. You, and those like you, are 
a sign of the “times.”—Mrs. Ethel Toulmin, 
Supt. of Schools, Sanders Co., Mont. 
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The Influence of Languages Upon History 


that Noah’s descendants after the 

flood conceived the plan of erecting 
a great tower which should reach unto 
heaven. Accordingly they repaired to 
the plain of Shinar and began work on 
the structure, which was to be known 
as the tower of Babel, Babel being the 
native name of the ancient city of Baby- 
lon. While engaged on this ambitious 
though impious project a strange con- 
fusion of tongues set everything awry. 
As a result the architects could not 
understand one another, they could not 
make their instructions known to the 
foremen and the latter could not direct 
the workmen. Naturally then the work 
‘ame to an abrupt halt and the builders 
broke up into little groups and separat- 
ed. From this incident the word “babel” 
has come into use to express a jargon 
of sounds, a verbal confusion, although 
its original meaning was_“‘gate of God.” 

Since the fiasco on the plan of Shinar, 
remarks the Washington Post, differ- 
ences of language have played a prom- 
inent part in the history of human af- 
fairs. According to the book of Judges, 
240,000 Ephraimites were slain at the 
fords of the Jordan because of their 
mispronunciation of a certain word, 
or as Milton expresses it, 


I the book of Genesis it is recorded 


“In that sore battle so many died 

Without reprieve adjudged to death 

For want of well pronouncing ‘Shib- 
boleth.’ ” 


The Hebrew word “Shibboleth,” 
meaning an ear of corn or a stream of 
water, was chosen as the password 
for distinguishing the Ephraimites from 
the Gileadites. The former, being unable 
to enunciate the “sh” sound, made the 
word “sibbolth,” thus betraying them- 
selves as aliens, and the Gileadites mer- 
cilessly slaughtered them. In our lan- 
guage the word is used to indicate a 
peculiarity of some kind in things of 
little importance or in reference to the 
slogan of a party or something that 
distinguishes one party from another. 


The Greeks called those who could 
not speak like themselves “barbaroi” or 
foreigners. From this comes the op- 
probrious epithet of our language, “bar- 
barian.” William the Conqueror and 
those who came after him sought to 
force the adoption of Norman-French 
on the stubborn English. They failed 
but the long struggle had far-reaching 
results on the framework of modern 
English. 

Language was once the great bone of 
contention between Austria and Hun- 
gary. In the late war it proved one of 
the strongest elements of the cleavage 
which formed so important a factor 
in determining the final result of the 
conflict. The French government and 
the people of Brittany have long been 
quarreling over the use of the native 
language of that province in the schools 
and the courts. The matter is not fully 
settled yet. The question of two lan- 
guages in Ireland is intimately bound 
up with the political struggle. 

In newer countries and freer civi- 
lizations the policy is to recognize the 
conflicting claims of the speakers of 
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different tongues. For instance in the 
formation of the South African repub- 


lic after the Boer war Dutch was 
established side by side with Eng- 


lish as the official language. Similarly 
under the new regime in Palestine three 
languages—English, Arabic and He- 
brew—are recognized as official. All 
government ordinances and public no- 
tices and forms will be published in all 
three and correspondence will be re- 
ceived by any department in any one 
of them. Even the postage stamps have 
the word Palestine in Arabic at the top, 
in English in the center and in Hebrew 
at the bottom. 

This is a concession to racial pride 
which, though it tends to cause confu- 
sion and increase the work in govern- 
ment offices, may well help to overcome 
some of the difficulties that are certain 
to arise. 


HOPE AND COMFORT 

I do not undertake to say 

That literal answers come from heaven, 
But I know this—-that when I pray 

A comfort, a support is given, 
That helps me rise o’er earthly things 
As larks soar upon airy wings. 
I do not stop to reason out 

The why and how; I do not care, 
Since I know this—that when I doubt 

Life seems a darkness of despair, 
The world a tomb; and when I trust, 
Sweet blossoms spring up in the dust. 
Since I know in the darkest hour, 

If I lift up my soul in prayer, 
Some sympathetic Loving Power 

Gives hope and comfort to me there. 
Since balm is sent to ease my pain, 
What need to argue or explain? 
From our gross selves it helps us rise 

To something which we yet may be, 
And so I ask not to be wise, 

If thus my faith is lost to me 
Faith that with angel’s voice and touch 

Says: “Pray, for prayer availeth much.” 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

Prospective purchaser—Is this dog affec- 
tionate? 

Dealer—I should say he is! I have sold 
him four times, and every time he’s come 
right back to me.—American Boy. 
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Welcom 
To Trial Subecribaal 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on trial 
for eight weeks, we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
youarethejudge. Please note that if yours is 
an eight weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1435, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be July 2nd. With that issue 
we will stop sending you the paper unless 
you have it renewed. Kindly keep track of 
your subscription and if you like the paper 
be sure to let us have your renewal in 
good time, so you will not miss any issues: 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS = 








BRITISH ISLES 


Sims’s Speech Causes Stir. Speaking 
at London, where he was on leave, 
Rear-Admiral W. S. Sims, U. S. N., cre- 
ated a furore by referring to Irish- 
Americans. He said: “There are many 
in our country who technically are 
Americans, some of them naturalized 
and some of them born there, but none 
of them Americans at all. They are 
Americans when they want money, but 
Sinn Feiners when on the Platform. 
They are making war on America to- 
day.” Senator McCormick and others 
called the attention of the secretary 
of the navy to the remarks, with the 
result that the admiral was called on 
by cable to state whether he was cor- 
rectly quoted. A resolution was adopt- 
ed in the senate ordering its naval com- 
mittee to investigate the speech, while 
in the house a resolution was intro- 
duced declaring the admiral to be “an 
alien enemy.” In a later speech Ad- 
miral Sims invited his critics to make 
the most of his statements; he declared 
he had said the same things before in 
his book and elsewhere and meant to 
go on saying them. Later he said that 
statements attributed to him were gar- 
bled. The secretary of the navy can- 
celed his leave and ordered him home. 

Admiral Sims, who was born in Can- 
ada, has heretofore been criticized as 
pro-British, and he himself laughingly 
remarked that he was called the most 
popular British admiral in the Ameri- 
“an navy. He admitted that he was 
pro-British and very fond of the Brit- 
ish people. He added that he had al- 
so been called pro-French, and said it 
was impossible for a man to live in 
another country and not get a better 
opinion of it than he had before. Of 
the English he said: “I like them be- 
cause they are good sports, and I never 
hope to live long enough to come here 
and find it impossible to get alcoholic 
beverage.” 





Terror in Belfast Streets. During 
riots in Belfast eight men were shot to 
death and 14 wounded. The main fight 
started between two small parties; both 
sides were quickly recruited until a 
big riot ensued which the police had 
difficulty in putting down. Police and 
soldiers were fired on from windows 
and skylights in certain areas, and only 
with armored motor-cars could they 
face the situation. One clergyman 80 
years old and three other citizens were 
taken from their homes by masked men 
during curfew hours, shot dead in front 
of their homes and their bodies car- 
ried out of the city. These killings were 
thought to be reprisals for the shooting 
of a police sergeant and two consta- 
bles. It has been reported in London 
that the government has ordered re- 
prisals to cease. 

A plan has been started to have an 
international conference of represent- 
atives of the Irish race from all over 
the world, and headquarters for the 
movement have been established at 
Paris. It was reported that a treaty 
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had been prepared between the “Irish 
republic” and the bolsheviki but this 
was denied by the Russian mission at 
London. 


GERMANY 


Poles and Germans Fight. At Kan- 
drzin, Upper Silesia, the Germans de- 
feated the Poles after a severe engage- 
ment in which they took 1700 prisoners. 
Ten of the prisoners were killed by in- 
furiated Bavarians who had found 
three Bavarian students crucified in a 
neighboring forest. A German regi- 
ment mistook French troops for Poles 
in the dark, and after firing on them 
took seven prisoners. They were re- 
leased but the German general said the 
French owed an apology for the inci- 
dent. At Zembowitz the Poles attacked 
the Germans and shot a number of in- 
surgent inhabitants. British troops 
took the town of Rosenberg from the 
Poles and thus stopped a German ad- 
vance on the place. Reoccupied vil- 
lages were placed under plebiscite po- 
lice who were German. Gen. Henniker 
of the British army assumed the re- 
sponsibility of clearing the region of 
insurgents without the sanction of Gen. 
Lerond, the French head of the inter- 
allied commission, but with the aid of 
the Italians. The German general, von 
Hoefer, agreed not to advance, and it 
is the British plan to drive the Poles in 
one direction and the Germans in an- 
other, without bloodshed if possible. 


To Sell Hindenburg Statue. The big 
wooden statue of Hindenburg in Ber- 
lin in which so many nails were driven 
during the war, at so much a nail, is 
on the market and an American has of- 
fered 30,000 marks for it. His plan is 
to use it in America to drive nails in, 
at 25 cents a nail, for the benefit of the 
American Legion or Red Cross. The 
one-time kaiser drove in the first nail, 
which was of gold. 


Tagore Draws Great Crowds. When 
Tagore the great Hindu poet-philoso- 
pher was scheduled to speak in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin it was necessary for 
the police to restore order in the great 
crowds that rushed to hear him. The 
hall was dangerously packed and a 
small riot developed. Tagore, who 
spoke in English, agreed to repeat the 
lecture the next day for the benefit of 
those who could not get in. 

ITALY 

Pope Creates New Cardinals. Three 
new Italian cardinals have been added 
to the sacred college by Pope Benedict. 
The main subject in the papal allocu- 
tion of the occasion was Palestine. The 
pope deplores the privileged position 
in the Holy Land enjoyed by the jews, 
calling it “dangerous for Christians.” 
He urged Christian nations to appeal 
to the league of nations for a “defini- 
tion of the British mandate in Pales- 
tine.’ The pope also announced that 
almost all civilized states have diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy see ex- 
cept where the necessary liberty and 
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independence of the pontificate wo,)\\ 


be hampered. He expressed specia| 
pleasure in the restoration of diplom).- 
ic relations with France. 


Wants Control of Fiume. Italy jx 
seeking a change of treaty of Rapallo. 
with Jugoslavia, so that she may sh. 
in the control of the ports of Fiume. 
Zara and Baros. Italy wants the «<- 
ministrator of the ports invested in 4 
joint commission of Jugoslavs and It,}- 
ians on the ground that the territories 
cannot exist independently. Jugoslavig 
does not look with favor on the ar. 
rangement. 





HOLLAND 


Elect Beggar to Office. In the staid 
and solemn city of Amsterdam, where 
the stolid Dutch rarely do anything 
foolish, a professional street beggar 
was elected to the city council. His 
platform was “free gin,” and he cele- 
brated his victory by going on a reg- 
ular spree and getting locked up for 
15 days. The Dutch were not voting 
for free gin; they elected the beggar 
because they were peeved on account 
of a new law requiring them to vote 
whether they wished or not. Haid-je- 
me-Maar (“If you only had me”), the 
new councilor, is the senior member 
of the body and will probably become 
president of it when he gets out of jail. 


SPAIN 
Ambassador’s Daughter Marries. Miss 


Elizabeth Willard, daughter of the 
American ambassador to Spain, was 


married at Madrid to Mervyn Herbert, 
secretary of the British embassy and 
half-brother of the earl of Carnarvon. 
Two ceremonies were performed, the 
civil ceremony in the residence of the 
Spanish premier and the religious cere- 
mony in the chapel of the British em- 
bassy. Several members of the Spanish 
nobility, the British ambassador anid 
other members of the diplomatic corps 
were present. Kermit and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, the latter a sister of the bride, 
were also present. The king of Spain 
presented the bride with a ruby, sap- 
phire and emerald ring. 


AUSTRIA 


Want to Join Germany. In spite of 
the protests of the allies the province 
of Salzburg held a plebiscite to deter- 
mine the attitude of its inhabitants to- 
ward the question of union with Ger- 
many. More than 90 per cent voted in 
favor of the plan. Wherever the ques- 
tion has come to a vote union has been 
favored. The voting contrary to the 
demands of the allies has embarrassed 
the administration at Vienna and finally 
resulted in the resignation of Chan- 
cellor Mayr and his cabinet. 








TURKEY 

King Goes to Army Front. King Con- 
stantine was welcomed enthusiastical- 
ly at Smyrna in Asia Minor on his way 
to assume active lead of the troops fac- 
ing the Turkish ‘nationalists. Before 
leaving Athens, he issued a statement 
that victory would crown the efforts 
of Greece, which is “advancing irresist- 
ibly toward its destiny.” The Turkish 
mayor of the town greeted the king, 
speaking in the Turkish language. At 
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Angora, Mustapha Kemal assumed a 
threatening attitude toward the allies 
and was reported to be preparing to 
advance on the Black sea and the Sea 
of Marmora. He is thought to be heav- 
ily backed by the bolsheviki, and he re- 
cently received the soviet ambassador, 
Nathanarov, who came with a staff of 
9) officers and two chests of gold. He 

«> gave an elaborate reception to 
the French delegate who came to im- 
prove relations between the Turkish 
nationalists and France. 


FRANCE 


French to Harness River Rhone. 
When the present plans are carried 
out, for which the senate has already 
voted, the swift current of the river 
Rhone will furnish to the cities and 
railroads of France 1,000,000 horsepow- 
er. The plan has been pronounced the 
most important economic work of the 
2th century, and it is said that a group 
of American bankers are helping on the 
financial side. It is proposed to build 
18 creat power-houses, and besides fur- 
nishing Paris a new source of electric 
light and power it is expected that the 
Paris, Lyon and Mediterranean rail- 
road will be electrified. Years will be 
required for the completion of the proj- 
ect, and it is counted on to offset the 
diminishing coal supply which becomes 
expensive as it gets scarcer. 
Engineers the world over see the need 
for a gradually increased development 
of waterpower, or “white coal,” for the 
same reason. 


ARGENTINA 


Big Strike; Many Riots. Trouble at 
the port of Buenos Aires, which started 
by holding up an American ship for 
more than a month, culminated in a 
widespread strike and in rioting that 
cost many lives. Union men attacked 
non-union laborers who were employed 
to unload ships, and the Labor Protect- 
ive Association, which secured the non- 
union men, complained that the govern- 
ment did not furnish proper protection. 
The strikers tried to make the strike 
general for the whole country and suc- 
ceeded in tying up many business con- 
cerns as well as Argentine ships, but 
the government took vigorous action 
in repressing communistic activities 
and the spread of the strike was check- 
ed. Foreign ship owners representing 
100 vessels threatened to boycott the 
port. 


more 





MEXICO 


Deport Radicals to U. S. Mexico has 
sent back to the United States Herman 
Levine of New York who was accused 
of making intendiary speeches and en- 
gaging in many radical activities. He 
was received by the military authori- 
ties in Texas and held for investigation. 
Jose Rubio, a Spaniard, a companion 
of Levine, was expelled at the same 
time, 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Ships Damaged by Icebergs. The 
American freighter Charlot and the 
British freighter Seapool struck ice- 
bergs off the coast of Newfoundland 
and both were badly damaged, though 
without loss of life. Other ships came 
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to the rescue but their services were not 
required. The ice drift is heavier and 
farther south this year than in any 
year since 1912 when the Titantic was 
sunk. The U. S. navy department is 
sending out wireless messages broad- 
cast informing all ships in the North 
Atlantic of position of the floating ice. 
CUBA 

Ex-President Gomez Dead. In a 
New York hotel Gen. Jose M. Gomez, 
former president of Cuba, and the lately 
defeated candidate for re-election, died 
of pneumonia at the age of 66. The 
body was taken to Havana where it 
lay in state and where all flags were 
displayed at half-mast and all places 
of amusement were closed for a day 
out of respect for the dead statesman 
and soldier. Gen. Gomez won his mili- 
tary rank during the war with Spain 
and was elected president in 1908. 


GREENLAND 


Prepare to Mine Graphite. A Danish 
explorer after a recent trip through the 
ice-bound portion of southern Green- 
land reported the discovery of very ex- 
tensive graphite deposits on the Baffin 
bay coast. He claimed that 3000 ship- 
loads were available and ready for 
working, and plans were formed for 
their immediate exploitation. 

For the first time in the history of 
the big cold island it is to be visited 
by a king. Greenland was secured for 
Denmark several centuries ago by a 
daring missionary who had read of the 
voyages of the early vikings and who 
wished to convert to Christianity the 
descendants of the early Norse colo- 
nies. He found only Eskimos and pro- 
ceeded to convert them. King Chris- 
tian of Denmark will make his visit 
shortly. 


INDIA 


Rioters Burn Towns. Peasants at 
Malegaon in the Bombay district who 
were forbidden to attend political meet- 
ings chased the police who tried to 
arrest them and burned the building in 
which they took refuge. The fire spread 
and consumed a large part of the town 
which the rioters terrorized. When 
troops arrived most of the inhabitants 
had fled from their homes. At the 
same time similar riots were occurring 
in the Bengal coal fields. Large sections 
of India are in a much disturbed con- 
dition. 


CHINA 


Famine Suffering at End. Announce- 
ment is made in China and has been 
verified by the American minister that 
the afflicted districts where thousands 
have died of starvation are no longer 
in need of relief. Generous donations 
and recent abundant rains brought 
about the improved conditions. 


Soldiers Loot for Pay. Disgruntled 
soldiers demanding back pay looted the 
city of Wuchang, on the Yargtse, of 
$20,000,000. They were trapped next 
day on a railroad siding by local troops 
with machine-guns and 360 of their 
number killed and the loot recovered. 
The town of Ichang in the same prov- 
ince had previously been looted of $6,- 
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000,000. Conditions in many parts of 
China are in chaos and revolts frequent, 
due largely to the two conflicting gov- 
ernments. The pro-Japanese party 
were considered responsible for the 
looting. 





Protest Anglo-Japan Treaty. Pro- 
tests have been cabled from China to 
the United States and to all leading 
European countries against a new trea- 
ty between Japan and Great Britain. 
It is stated that the past alliance re- 
sulted in increased aggression in China 
by the Japanese, for which the pact was 
held responsible, and further aggres- 
sions are feared if a new pact is made. 
Various organizations, including many 
trades and all the professions and every 
province in China, joined in making the 
protest. 


PHILIPPINES 


Wood’s Car in River. Gen. Wood’s 
car, in which he is traveling through 
the Philippines in his tour of inspec- 
tion, slipped from a ferry boat which 
was trying to make a landing and fell 
into the Pinacanauan river. More than 
an hour was spent in recovering the 
automobile, and the general was one 
of the 20 men who finally pulled it to 
shore at the end of a rope. 

CANADA 

Bean Causes $5000 Suit. As a result 
of having slipped on a bean in front of 
a merchant’s stand in a vegetable mar- 
ket, William and Isabella Gilbert of 
Hamilton, Ontario, have entered a suit 
for $5000 as compensation for injuries 
suffered by Mrs. Gilbert. 


Pipe Water 100 Miles. The city of 
Winnipeg grew to a population of 
about 250,000 before it had a regular 
water supply. The water of the Red 
River of the North, on which it is 
located, is not fit for drinking, and 
even the wells which were for a long 
time depended on supplied water too 
hard for many purposes. The city now 
receives an ample supply of good water 
from the Lake of Woods, which is part- 
ly in the state of Minnesota. 

A concrete aqueduct 11 feet wide on 
the inside was built from this lake 
100 miles away. It is buried from 
four to six feet underground on ac- 
count of the cold, which is so great as 
to sometimes keep small service mains 
frozen even in June and July. In order 
to get clear water, a river pouring 
murky water into the arm of the lake 
which was tapped was turned aside by 
a dike and canal. 


Sell Furs to U. S. England, which 
for years has been the leading market 
for undressed furs from Canada, has 
yielded the lead to the United States. 
In the last year this country passed 
England with a long leap. In 1914 furs 
shipped from Canada to England 
amounted to $3,000,000 and to the Unit- 
ed States $2,100,000. In 1920 furs to 
England rose to $3,900,000 and to the 
United States to $16,500,000. It is ex- 
plained by the fact that dealers have 
determined to make the United States 
the leading fur market and England 
is not able to compete, 
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Gasoline Pumps Favor Motorists. Con- 
trary to the belief of the autoist that 
slow turning of the pumps at gasoline 
filling stations was necessary to the 
proper measure, the commerce depart- 
ment declares after an investigation 
that “if he spins, you win.” “These 
pumps are temperamental,” the state- 
ment says, “and if operated rapidly 
they become peeved and give over- 
measure.” 





* Drug Concern Loses Permit. Claim- 
ing that the Reliable Chemical Co., of 
Scranton, Pa., was engaged in the man- 
ufacture of illicit whisky and had un- 
lawfully -disposed of compounds that 
contained more than 15 per cent alco- 
hol, the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue fined the concern $42,150. In ad- 
dition, its permit to buy and use liquor 
in its business was permanently re- 
voked. 


Big Snake is Stowaway. 
for snake stories is here. Carpenters 
repairing the steamer Coppename, 
which had just arrived from the trop- 
ics, discovered a 12-foot boa constric- 
tor hidden beneath the planking. He 
was hurriedly captured and placed in 
the Bronx Park zoo. It is thought he 
crawled aboard through a_ porthole 
while the vessel was docked at a trop- 
ical port. 


$800,000,000 Power Preject. The 
Southern California Edison Co. has ap- 
plied for permission to acquire water 
rights in Arizona for the development 
of 2,500,000 horsepower of hydroelec- 
tric energy for distribution to eight 
neighboring states. The proposition 
is to impound the Colorado river at 
Glen Canyon and Diamond creek. The 
project would cost nearly $800,000,000 
and would rank as one of the greatest 
engineering feats in the world. 





The season 








Women Feature Trial. Women play- 
ed a prominent part in the trial of 
former Judge W. H. McGannon in 
Cleveland for perjury. Mrs. Ellen Grif- 
fith, a woman juror, was fined $50 and 
costs by Judge Florence Allen, also a 
woman, for contempt of court. As a re- 
sult of evidence given, charges alleg- 
ing attempt to influence the jury were 
filed against Miss Catherine Chambers, 
a woman baliff. The first jury in the 
case was dismissed. 





Loses Three Fingers on Bet. AIl- 
though he won a wager of $1 that he 
could hold his hand in salt ice water 
for three minutes, a Milwaukee man 
had to have three fingers amputated as 
a result. The same week, a Wisconsin 
man bet another $1000 he couldn't car- 
ry $1000 in silver in his outstretched 
hands a distance of seven miles and 
lost. Which goes to prove freak bets 
are not confined to election time alone. 


Ford’s Idea of Running R. R. An in- 
novation in railroad management has 
been begun by Henry Ford, who recent- 
ly bought the Detroit, Toledo & Iron- 
ton R. R. Mr. Ford intends to put the 
road on a factory basis by working 
eight-hour shifts, paying a minimum | 
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of $6 a day and operating but six days 
a week, traffic on Sunday being limit- 
ed to the movement of milk trains. 


To Aid Farmers in Flood Area. The 
federal farm loan board has directed 
the farm loan bank at Wichita, Kans., 
to make a survey of the conditions con- 
fronting the farmers in the Colorado 
flood district, promising to render aid 
if advisable and funds are available. 


Aliens Denied Land Titles. Pattern- 
ed after a measure in effect in Califor- 
nia, Louisiana in her new constitution 
has embodied a provision which ex- 
cludes all aliens ineligible to citizen- 
ship in the United States from holding 
land in that state. By this act not only 
are Japanese and Chinese prohibited 
from owning property, but anarchists 
and other barred foreigners as well. 


Ohio’s Anti-German Law O. K. The 
Ohio supreme court in confirming the 
conviction of two teachers for viola- 
tion of the state law prohibiting the 
teaching of German to pupils who have 
not completed the seventh grade, de- 
clared that the statute was constitution- 
al and would be enforced. 








Sentenced to Buy Knives. Three 
small boys who were convicted in the 
Tampa, Fla., juvenile court of robbing 
a hardware store, were sentenced to 
save enough money to buy a pocket 
knife for each boy in the local child- 
ren’s home and to buy the knives from 
the store they entered. 


Buys Air Over Building. In order 
that the windows on one side of a 15- 
story building in Jacksonville, Fla., 
should not be shut off from air and 
sunshine, the owners bought -for a 
large sum “all the air” over an adjoin- 
ing site from a level 20 feet above 
the ground. The deed gives the owner 
all the air, with its “oxygen, nitrogen 
hydrogen and any other properties dis- 
covered or yet to be discovered, light 
and transparency in sunshine or rain.” 
As a consequence, the structure which 
was to have occupied-the property will 
be confined to a small business build- 
ing 20 feet high. 


Bores Hole Through Pin. The skill 
of William Humans, an expert watch- 
maker and inventor of Cambridge, 
Mass., was well demonstrated by his 
recent feat of drilling a hole length- 
wise through a common pin. Mr. 
Humans worked on the principle of the 
telephone about the same time as Bell. 


Falling Back on Indian. A short time 
ago the Mohave-Apache Indians de- 
cided they needed rain, so the tribe 
held a rain dance which was a tremen- 
dous success, for within 24 hours there 
was a heavy downpour. Later the far- 
mers of Verde valley in Bit tapes ae 
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it Fine for stomach. Send address. Samuel St 
Mohawk, Florida. 


Tobacco. Kentucky's Natural Leaf Smoking and Chew ing. 
5 lbs. $1.50, 15 Ibs. $3.00. Quality Guaranteed. Wal 
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quantities. Gates Peanut Co. Gates, __N. c. 
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money. $1 buys 3 1/3 pounds (sample) securely wrapped, 
prepaid. Convince yourself. Chambers Tobacco Growe! 
Ass’n., Chambers, Ky 

Tobacce. 10 Ms. Smoking. $1.95; 
Ms. second grade pipe or cigarette, 
Lewisburg, Ry. 
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ing. Write for your free copy today. 
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needed some rain too, and they tried 
to bribe the Indians to exert their in- 
fuence on Jupiter Pluvius and see what 
would happen, but the red men refused 
to be cajoled, and consequently Verde 
valley is still dry. 





Dances Shock Legislator. Disgusted 
by the present-day dances, Representa- 
tive Riddle of the Florida legislature 
has introduced a bill to prohibit dances 
which he says are “really immoral.” 
Among them are “shimmy-she-wiggle,” 
“buzzard lope,” “chicken switch,” 
“rabbit hop,” cheek-to-cheek,” “Phila- 
delphia twist” and “turntable gallop.” 





One Man Fights 200 Police. Two po- 
licemen are dead and several others 
injured as the result of an attempt by 
the Toledo police to capture James Kel- 
ley, a radical and anarchist. When 
Kelley’s bullets were nearly gone he 
killed himself. Kelley had refused to 
pay his board bill and when the land- 
lady called the police they were met 
with gunfire. Two machine-guns, fire 
hose and sulphur candles were used 
by the besiegers but without result. 
The roof of the house was partly shot 
away in the fight. Kelley had a large 
supply of ammunition and had talked 
of “starting a war.” 


Ants Threaten Building. The $100,- 
000 exchange building at the Wichita, 
Kans., stockyards is threatened with de- 
struction by hordes of ants which ex- 
perts say have come from Australia or 
South America. The wooden structure 
is slowly being eaten up by these in- 
sects and they have filled the timbers 
with minute tunnels as far as the sec- 
ond story. Oak lumber stored under 
the building has been practically con- 
sumed and it is only a matter of time 
until the exchange building is doomed. 
Fly paper placed in their path did not 
stop them as they built a dirt road over 
it and kept on their work. 


President’s “Cousin” Gets 15 Months. 
Everett Harding, who claimed to be 
President Harding’s cousin, has been 
sentenced to 15 months in. Leaven- 
worth prison for impersonating a fed- 
eral officer. The case was heard by 
Judge Landis. Harding had offered a 
Chicago man a place on a magazine 
to which he claimed the President was 
to contribute. He got money from this 
man at various times. Harding also 
took a party to the inauguration in a 
special car and paid for the car with 
a bogus check for almost $2000. “Cousin 
Everett” swore he had been assured by 
George Harvey, now ambassador to 
England, and others that he was to be 
assistant secretary to the president. 


German Ship Named “Harding.” The 
former German liner Kaiser Wilhelm 
Il, later known as the Agamemnon, and 
which did heavy transport duty during 
the war, has been renamed “President 
Harding” by its present owners, the 
U. S. Mail Steamship Co. 


Mrs. Bergdoll Pays All Fines. Mrs. 
E. C. Bergdoll, mother of the deserting 
Bergdoll brothers, has paid fines 
amounting to $23,000 and saved her- 
self and her four fellow-conspirators 
from going to jail. Mrs. Bergdoll, 








Charles A. Braun (a son who changed 
his hame because of Grover’s activi- 
ties), and J. E. Romig were each sen- 
tenced to a year in jail and fined $7000 
apiece. Two others connected in the 
affair were fined $1000 each. The court 
said if the fines were paid by a certain 
day the jail sentence would be remitted 
so Mrs. Bergdoll saved their skins with 
a check. 





Bombs Injure Students. Eight par- 
ticipants in the annual freshmen-soph- 
omore class fight at Wisconsin univer- 
sity were severely injured by “bombs” 
containing sulphuric acid, sugar and 
potassium iodide. Other bombs con- 
tained phosphorus, kerosene and car- 
bon bisulphide. Following the affair 
the student body voted to abolish haz- 
ing, the freshman cap and the annual 
class rush, 





Convict Fulfills Boast to Escape. Roy 
Gardener and Norris Pyron, two pris- 
oners who were being taken to an Ore- 
gon penetentiary, overcame two officers 
who had them in charge and after trans- 
ferring the shackles from themselves 
to the officers jumped from the train 
and escaped. Pyron is a counterfeiter 
who was being returned to the jail 
from which he escaped three years ago. 
Gardener is under two sentences of 25 
years each for mail robbery, but both 
times he has escaped. When sentenced 
the last time he boasted in court that 
he would escape again. 

To Visualize Education. Dr. J. J. 
Tigert, the new U. S. commissioner of 
education, has announced that he is to 
begin a campaign against communism, 
bolshevism, socialism and all other 
“isms.” The first move, he says, will 
be to send prominent speakers through- 
out the country to speak on “American- 
ism.” This campaign will be supple- 
mented by working in the schools by 
means of a screen recently invented 
by Edison on which pictures can be 
shown without darkening the room. 
With this screen, which has never been 
shown in public and which only Presi- 
dent Harding and a few others have 
seen in operation, Dr. Tigert hopes to 
introduce “visual education” in every 
school. 





Rates Reduced on Vegetables. In an 
attempt to compete with cheap water 
transportation through the Panama 
canal, all transcontinental railroads 
have announced a reduction of trans- 
continental shipments of vegetables 
and fruits, effective as soon as possible. 
Fruit growers’ associations are oppos- 
ed to the new rates and declare the pro- 
posal is an attempt to boycott the Pan- 
ama canal and throttle development of 
coast-to-coast traffic by the American 
merchant marine. 








THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE FREE! 


Send today for a free sample copy. Splendid stories—beautiful 
illustrations—handsome covers in colors. Address 


Scott F. Redfield Co., 2659 Main St. Smethport, Pa. 








BIG MONEY MADE SILVERING MIRRORS. 

Metal Platine. Refinishing, 
Easily learned. No capital required. Complete outfits fufnished. 
Fifth 


Carver Decies Laboratories, 268 Ave., New York. 
plan etc. 
Milo B. Stevens & Co., 682 F St., 


PATENT Washington, D.C. Established 1864. 


Will send you postpaid 100 New 
or 25 Booklet Cooking Recipes 
or 


4. Cash with order. (Note 


the profit.) STATE REGISTER, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


VARICOSE VEINS, "2,505 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
the pain and swelling— overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young, Inc, 304 Temple St., Springfield Mass. 


A G E N T WEBER Guaranteed 


Philadelphia Hosie 
right from the mill. Earns $10 daily 
or more for AGENTS. Exclusive territory, credit, all or sparetime. 
P. Weber Milis, Nicetown Sta., Philadelphia. 
Giaiwau Sales Agents 
wanted in every county to give 


6ll or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly. We train 
the inexperienced. Novelty Cutlery Co. 34Bar St., Canton. Ohie 





applications filed on partial payment 
Yrade-marks, copyrights, 

















CREW MANAGERS—AGENTS. 


Opaline paintings are a knock-out. Make old territory new. Season- 
ed picture men double their sale. Beginners make $1.00 an hour 
and more with rigs. Greatest hit ever made. Samples and *xpense 
money turnished. Writetoday. CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT 


CO., Desk A-11, 1029 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


* = 
Biggest Value—Lowest Price 
People’s Home Journal and Pathfinder, cach one year 
Only $1.90. The People’s Home Journal is the one magazine 
for every member of the family. Its wonderful fiction and inter- 
esting departments have made it famous for its inspiring, cheerful 
wholesomeness. If you want entertainment, we recommend Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal. Send $1.90—bargain price—to-cday. 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., Washington, D. C. 













$2 FEMAL 


WHY not spend Spring, Summer, and Fall 
es 


gathering butterflies, insects? I buy 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some worth 
$1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price list. Get posted 
now. Send 10c (NOT STAMPS) for my Ilus- 
trated prospectus. MR. SINC 5 
insects Dept.76 OCEAN PARK CALIF. 


» Master Keys 


They open and also test thousands of different locks. No home should 
be without them is the opinion of locksmiths, janitors, detectives, fire- 
men, real estate men, travelers, and many other users of our keys. They 


are highly endorsed as a pr . and b id arti. 
cle. Send $1.00 for set and novel key chain. MASTER KEY CO- 


e 
48 MANHATTAN BLDG., MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Secure a Promotion Now! 


The Ohio Teacher's Bureau needs severai hundred 
teachers for exceiient positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: normal schools. high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Bdu- 
cation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 8rd 8t.. Columbus. Ohio 


ALL MAKE TYPEWRITERS 


Remington, Underwood. 
Smiths, Royals, Olivers, 
etc., at reduced prices. 


Write for our Catalog 
No. 30 for convincing 
proof. Prices low as $20. 


BERAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
58 W. Washington St. Dept. 29. Chicago 


$1000 Secures 157 Ac. with 
10 Cows, 2 Horses, Crops 


e vehicles, machinery, etc.; Dprosperous section, con- 
Hateat covantaats: 100 acres machine-worked loam cut 
1 1-2 tongs hay acre; 20-cow spring-watered, wire-fenced 
pasture: wood; apples, pears, plums, cherries, ete. ; T-room 
house, maple shaded lawn, 15-cow basement barn, os: 
owner’s advanced age forcing sale. $4500 takes all, only 
$1000 down, easy terms. Details page 29 Shae, Catalog 
1100 Bargains, FREE. STROUT FARM AGENCY, (50 EA 
Nassau St., New York City. 
































Gypsy FORTUNE Teller 


AND DREAM BOOK 
Know thy future. Will you be suc- 
cessful in Love, Marriage, Health, and 
Business. Tells fortunes by all meth- 
ods, cards, palmistry, zodiaology, etc. 
Gives lucky and unlucky days, Inter- 
prets dreams. By mail forTEN CENTS. 


SUN BOOK & PUBL. CO., 
1215-L Filbert St., Phila.. Pa. 
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By Victor “Rousseau 
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Cepyright Geo. H. Doran Co. 


SYNOPSIS 

Hilary Askew, a young American forester, inherits 2 
large lumber camp in Canada, which Brousseau, unscru- 
pulous owner of an adjoining camp, and Morris, Hilary’s 
former manager (replaced by Connell, the foreman) are 
plotting te get control of, for some mysterious reason. Their 
schemes to ruin him financially and force him to leave 
his estate present many difficulties to Hilary, chief of 
them being the loss of a large cutting of logs through 
a break in the boom and the opening of a saloon on his 
property by one of Brousseau’s men. Instigated by 
Brousseau the men also strike for more pay. Meantime he 


has met Madeleine, daughter of the old seigneur who 
formerly owned the estate, and though Hilary thinks her 
in league with Brousseau, he falls under the spell of her 


charm and beauty. A loan from Connell makes good 
the loss of the logs, but when he attempts to close the 
saloon he is trapped in a room and stabbed. ‘This affair 


sobers the men who return peaceably to work. Under 
Madeleine’s care he soon regains health, and she, re- 
alizing ber love for Hilary, promises te marry him. This 
infuriates Brousseau, who has a mortgage on the chau- 

teau and when she chooses Hilary he threatens to fore- 
close and to “‘get even’’ with Hilary. Hilary returns to 
his work, and ftnding everything running smoothly, he 
and Connell determine to explore an island in the river, 
whose ownership has been disputed but which Hilary has 
proved is part of his holding. 





Hilary became suddenly conscious of an 
atmosphere of hatred. When he reached 
Dupont the old man eyed him with the 
same searching and malignant stare that 
he had given him on the occasion of their 
first encounter. But now the eyes that 
blazed a foot from his own did not relax 
their gaze. There was a menace there, im- 
mediate and hostile, though the face was 
immobile. It flashed through Hilary’s mind 
that the old man was mad, that his long 
brooding had at last broken the fragile 
vessel of the mind. 

Disregarding the captain’s look, Hilary 
explained briefly the matter on which he 
had come. All the while he spoke Dupont 
continued eyeing him. 

Hilary began to feel uneasy. “Well, 
that clear?” he inquired. 

“That much is clear,” answered Dupont 
reluctantly. 

“Well, what’s the matter, then?” de- 
manded Hilary sharply. 

Suddenly he perceived that the old 
man’s face was twisted with passion. His 
expression was so fanatical that Hilary 
thought he was gving to attack him. But 
then the face resumed its mask again. With- 
out a word, Dupont swung into the ship 
and left him. 

Baptiste’s vessel was moored next to the 
wharf. As Dupont crossed it to reach his 
own, Hilary saw Baptiste on deck, bending 
over a tarpaulin. The two men did not 
speak, and Hilary, moved by a sudden im- 
pulse, walked the length of the wharf and 
accosted the little Frenchman. 

“Baptiste,” he said, “some time ago | 
told you I didn’t know whether you had 
any knowledge about the cutting of my 
boom or not. I want to say I’m sorry. I 
know that you had none, and I shouldn’t 
have spoken as I did.” And he put out 
his hand. 

Baptiste looked up. The little man’s face 
was like a thunder-cloud. He clenched 
and unclenched his fists fiercely, muttering. 
Hilary’s amicable approach seemed to con- 


-found him. He stood still in confusion for 


an instant. Then he dashed Hilary’s hand 
aside with his. 

“TI don’t shake hands with you!” he cried, 
and the tears began to stream down his 
cheeks. “You may keep out of my way, or I 
kill you!” And he rushed below, leaving 
Hilary utterly nonplussed at his behavior. 

* * * * 


When Brousseau, driving furiously home- 
ward from the chateau, reached the cottage 
of Jules Dupont, he saw the solitary figure 
of the girl Marie seated outside the door. 
He let his horse rest for a breathing spell 
before continuing up the hill, doffed his 
hat, and saluted her. 

“Bonjour, Mademoiselle Dupont,” he 
called heartily.. 
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“Bonjour, Monsicur Brousseau,” she an- 
swered mechanically. 

3rousseau had never been able to force 
a smile from her lips. For a long time 
he had dreaded this silent girl, then he had 
ceased to think about her: of late he had 
again begun to hate the presence of that 
lonely figure upon the porch, which was 
always there whenever he drove _ into 
St. Boniface or back to his garish house 
by the seashore. 

The priest had not told Hilary all 
that related to the old captain’s history. 
But the thread of madness that linked 
him to the past was spreading into a 
web that strangled the normal life of 
man. Jules Dupont, never one of many 
words, had been more sullen and mo- 
rose than ever of late. 

During the past week Marie had been 
terrified at the way her father looked at 
her. He had never meant very much 
to her, and now, when he was about to 
pass out of her life, she felt no regret. 

Her mind went traveling back to her 
earliest memory. She was on the sea- 
shore with her mother, watching for the 
return of the fishing fleet, and her 
father’s boat, and on the shingle lay the 
sailing boat of a young student from 
Quebec whom she had seen often at their 
cottage during her father’s absence. The 
young man was laughingly inviting her 
mother to go for a sail. At last the girl 
consented. 

The sail was a very long one. Little Marie 
who had fallen asleep, was awakened by 
the sound of her mother’s screaming, and 
the young student’s laughing protestations 
that it was too late in the day to return 
now. She did not understand all that was 
said, and her next memory was of a squalid 
lodging in Quebec, and her mother’s tear- 
stained face, and a sense of unhappiness. 

Then she was back in the cottage, stand- 
ing beside the bed on which her dying 
mother lay, and the sick woman, gripping 
her hand fast in her burning ones, was re- 
yeating a name over and over. “Say it 
again, child!” she was whispering. She 
reiterated this demand over and over again. 

“Say it!” she muttered. “Say it, and 
never forget. And carry it with thee 
through life, saying it in moments of temp- 
tation, that thou mayest remember thy 
mother and understand. Now swear by the 
Virgin to say it morning and night, and 
never forget. 

The frightened little girl had sworn, 
catching the words from her mother’s lips. 
She had said the name morn and night un- 
til it had become engraved upon her mem- 
ory forever. But it was long before she 
understood its meaning. 

Then she remembered her father shaking 
her by the arms. “The name thy mother 
told thee—speak it, Marie!” 

“No,” answered he little girl obstinately. 

He threatened her, but the child of five 
years pressed her lips together and would 
not utter a word. “Listen, Marie! If you 
tell me thou shalt have everything in the 
world. A new dress, and thou shalt sail 
with me upon my ship, and I will buy thee 
the big doll that opens and shuts her eyes. 
The name, Marie!” 

Marie remained perfectly silent. And for 
years she resisted her father’s threats and 
promises and pleadings, not understanding 
that it was a mental inhibition which she 
could not break. The sight of her dying 
mother had inflicted a wound in the child’s 
soul that never healed. And every week 
at first, every month later, the scene with 
her father was renewed. 

She never pretended to have forgotten, 
as she might well have done. As she grew 
older her father’s outbursts became less 
frequent. But the insane rage which agi- 
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Coal-Oil 


Burner 


Burns just likegas. By ating valve you get aslittie heat 
> want, or you can heat oven to baking point in ten 
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tated him grew rather than lessened as the 
years went by. Sixteen had passed; she was 
now 21, and she looked back on a childhood 
that had been a torture. 

Her estrangement from her father was as 
complete as from the village life. At first 
the scandal had been against her, and 
later her aloofness had set the tongues of 
the St. Boniface woman to wagging. “Like 
mother, like daughter”’—so runs the hard 
proverb in every country. Marie Dupont 
grew up friendless and utterly alone. The 
sirl had never had a friend, nor had she 
evereven hada sweetheart until six months 
before. 

Pierre, in the course of his peregrina- 
tions along the coast, at that time as assist- 
ant on a smuggling craft, had come to know 
the solitary figure that paced the beach. 
In those days the girl’s heart, cut off from 
natural communication with the young peo- 
ple of Ste. Boniface, had turned, with the 
vague yearning of youth, to dreams of the 
world outside. Marie watched the schooners 
that flitted to and fro across the river, and 
the great liners that made their stately way 
from Europe to Quebec. At night, lying 
awake, she could see them, ablaze with 
lights, from her little window. The re- 
pressed spirit seeks its adventures in de- 
vious ways; if not in action, then in im- 
agination. Marie Dupont longed for release 
from her imprisonment, and dreamed of 
the prince who was some day to come and 
take her away. 

When Baptiste began to show an interest 
in her she hated him. She had never 
thought of him as a lover, and hardly as a 
man; he was a part of St. Boniface, of the 
hateful life that encompassed her, clutched 
at her and would not let her go free. She 
came to invest Baptiste with the qualities 
of all that she loathed. 

Pierre scraped acquaintance with her. He 
had the intuition of the base man who 
must perforce win his victims by guile. He 
listened to her confidences, shyly given to 
one who, by his wandering life and through 
the tales that he told, seemed the exact 
opposite of all those whom she had known. 


Pierre listened, and misunderstood the 
poor little spiritual drama for the desire of 
excitement. He was incapable of under- 
standing, but he never compromised him- 
self by haste. He sent Nanette to see Marie, 
choosing the time when Dupont was away. 

Nanette was not bad; like most of her 
kind she was below normal mentality. When 
her lover, who had brought her to Ste. 
Marie, abandoned her, she worked in a large 
and cheap lumberman’s summer boarding- 
house. Pierre promised her that the man 
would return to her if she obeyed him. 
She met Marie upon the beach, and insin- 
uated herself into her confidence. At last 
she took her to Simeon’s dance-hall. 

The lights, the dancing and the music 
were a revelation to her. On the first night 
she cried from happiness. Wholly ignor- 
ant of life, her innocence protected her and 
sealed her consciousness. And Simeon’s 
place was better in the early summer of 
that year than afterward, and some of the 
lumbermen would bring their sweethearts 
there. 

Even before Marie realized that her visits 
with Nanette shocked public sentiment and 
set the women’s tongues wagging more vol- 
ubly than ever before, she felt instinctively 
that the knowledge wouldenrage her father. 
But he knew nothing for a long time, and 
nobody in St. Boniface dared risk the old 
captain’s fury by informing him. It was 
long, too, before Father Lucien knew; Marie 
half defied him and half yielded, and both 
duty and policy forbade his speaking to 
Dupont. 

The girl’s innocence found an ally in the 
lumbermen, who protected her,and she was 
in fact, as safe there as in her home. Pierre 


was angry at first, but afterward he was 
glad for he saw her dancing in Simeon’s 
place and began to conceive an infatuation 
for her. 
her of Quebec, of the free life of the 
world beyond. When her imagination was 
enkindled and her cheeks flushed and her 
eyes sparkled at the picture, he asked her 
to accompany Nanette with him on board 
his vessel, come to Quebec, and marry him. 

That was three days before, and it was 
of this that the girl was thinking as her 
father walked back toward the cottage after 
his meeting with Hilary. On the same day 
Dupont, running a small load 
shore, had learned the gossip 
daughter from a gabbing woman at Ste. 
Therese, 25 miles away—so far the news 
had traveled. She had gone to Ste. Marie in 
his absence, to dance with Hilary, who as- 
suredly had a wife in his own country; if 
he had not, he was not likely to seck one 
among the inhabitants. 

The story burned into the captain’s brain. 
It was the solvent of his sanity, the snap- 
ping of the only bond that had linked him 
to the common life. For Marie’s sake he 
had hidden his heart this score of years, 


along the 
about his 


He renewed his advances, telling | 


and silenced those impetuous voices calling | 


to him to leave all and go out into the 
world and seek the sign which was to be 
found branded upon some stranger’s fore- 
head. 

He said nothing to Baptiste. He waited. 
He did not know what he was going to do, 
but he felt that the climax of his long en- 
durance was approaching. P 

He stood at the cottage door, looking at 
his daughter, who had risen and faced him. 
Jean Baptiste remained outside. He board- 
ed with Dupont, but he slept on _ his 
schooner, and he had begun to think of 
going away. 

“I sail for Quebec tonight,” 
“Jean waits two days to complete his 
cargo.” She nodded; her thoughts were 
far away. But it came across her mind, 
with momentary compassion, that she 
wuold never see her father again. 

“Perhaps | shall not see thee again,” 
said Dupont somberly; and the words echo- 
ing her own thoughts, freightened her. She 
shrank away, and Dupont put out his hands 
and grasped her by the wrists. “The name!” 
he said. 

She shook her head; she never spoke 
when he made this demand. “The name! I 
have ‘been very patient with thee. Now 
thy reason for withholding it is gone. The 
name !” 

“What do you mean?” she stammered. 

“The name!” he raved; and for the first 
time since her childhood he raised his 
clenched fist as if to strike her. 

Baptiste, outside, heard him and saw the 
gesture. He came running up to the cot- 
tage door and caught Dupont by the arm. 
The captain hesitated; then, collecting him- 
self, as a new thought came to him, he 
allowed Baptiste to lead him back to the 
schooner, 

The new thought was this: if Marie would 


said Dupont. 


not give him the name, at least he would | 


prevent a repetition of her mother’s his- 
tory. It held him, as a dream holds a mad- 
man, and he grew cunning and concealed 
it, and joked with his hands during the 
voyage until they wondered what was the 
matter with him, and whether he was for- 
getting his obession as he grew old. 

Baptiste, having seen Dupont aboard, 
went back. Marie was seated in the door- 
way again; the incident had ceased to 
trouble her. Nothing would trouble her 
again. Baptiste saw the quick start of an- 
ticipation as he approached. “Forgive me 
if I annoy thee, Marie,” he said humbly. 
“Thou knowest——” 

“Yes, Jean, I know that you have perse- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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All styles, colors and fancy 
cluding the finest line of silk Silk hose, 






Silk Hose Free— ein ite eed 
for particulars if rad mean business, 
state size of hose w 


Thomas Mig. Co. E 94451 Dayton, O. 
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BEATING THE PROFITEER GAME 


ES, many dealers are still charg- 
oy ing prices that are little less than 

criminal. The Pathfinder want- 
ed a wheelbarrow. The Washington 
merchant wanted $10 for one. “Too 
much; won’t pay it,” we said. Sent to 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.—price $3.85 plus 
30 cents freight—$4.15 total. 

Now, the local merchant could not 
have paid over $4 for this wheelbarrow, 
- and therefore he must be adding 150 
per cent. The Pathfinder believes in 
patronizing home people as long as they 
are anywhere near reasonable, but 
when they try to skin you and you 
catch them at it, it is time to go else- 
where. 

The Pathfinder needed some 
desks. Local merchants quoted $72 
apiece. “Too much,” we said again. 
Sears, Roebuck price was $37. We put 
a “want ad” in a local paper and bought 
the needed desks for $12 and $15 
apiece. 

We cite these everyday examples to 
illustrate how the public can, if they 
will, supply most of their wants at fair 
prices. It is perfectly natural for peo- 
ple who have stocks of goods on hand 
to want to get the peak prices for them. 
It is perfectly natural to want to pass 
the loss on to someone else. If the vic- 
tim stands for this, all right. 

The students at Princeton university 
recently took action against the deal- 
ers in secondehand furniture who fat- 
ten on all college students. They found 
that desks which were bought from de- 
parting senior students for $2 were re- 
sold to gullible freshmen for $10 or $15. 
So now the students have decided to 
handle such stuff through an organiza- 
tion of their own, and sell it practically 
at cost. 

If people willingly submit to be the 
“goat” in such cases, they haven’t much 
reason to kick. Of course there are 
times when you have to pay what you 
know is an outrageous price, rather 
than wait to find a better bargain. But 
even then it is proper to tell the profi- 
teer that he is taking an undue advan- 
tage and to remind him that his inning 
will not last forever. 

During the war the Pathfinder, like 
all publications, had to pay unwarrant- 
ed prices for paper. And after the pa- 
per people once got the prices up, to 
about three times what they were in 
the pre-war days, they wanted to keep 
them there. Their plea was that every- 
thing was costing them on that scale 
and that they simply couldn’t reduce 
—or if they reduced, the reduction 
would not be a big one. 

The Pathfinder told them that they 
would have to reduce unless they want- 
ed to be crowded out of business. We 
warned them that competition, from 
this country and abroad, would force 
them to cut their prices, no matter how 
they might figure their own “costs.” 
We urged them to imitate Henry Ford, 
and to anticipate the future by reducing 
prices at once to a fair point. And now, 
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many months later, we find the biggest 
paper concerns in the country offering 
price cuts “despite the fact that the cost 
of production is higher,” and explain- 
ing these cuts by saying that they “con- 
form with the readjustment going on in 
business in general.” 

But why can’t these big business con- 
cerns take the lead, instead of being 
merely followers? The Ford Co. took 
the lead last September by announcing 
big reductions in Ford prices. By that 
action it gained free publicity that was 
worth millions upon millions of dol- 
lars. And it forced practically every 
other auto concern in the country to 
follow its example. It would hardly 
seem as if all these concerns—some of 
them so high-toned that they can hard- 
ly stand it—would be content to tag 
along after Henry and take his dust, 
when they might, if they had the prop- 
er spirit, be leaders instead. 

The Cadillac Co. is one of the very 
few concerns that will not do anything 
so vulgar as to reduce prices. The Cad- 
illac is bought only by people of wealth, 
and the more they have to pay for it 
the better they are pleased. The Cad- 
illac Co. flourishes a coat-of-arms, and 
such things always cost, you know. 
That concern announced that “present 
prices will remain unchanged through- 
out the year 1921.” There you have 
Bourbonism in business. 

But, as we have said, virtually every 
auto concern has been forced, willy- 
nilly, to fall in line behind the Ford. 
They make all sorts of plausible ex- 
cuses for reducing, but the truth is, as 
was revealed at a recent convention of 
auto men, that it was competition that 
compelled them to cut prices. As one 
speaker put it, deep cuts had to be made 
in order to overcome the “sales resis- 
tance” which was met with. 

If buyers everywhere would only 
show a little more of this “sales resis- 
tance” and would refuse to buy things 
when they are being charged too much, 
we would soon see things returning to 
a rational, if not exactly normal, ba- 
sis. The auto business is a leader in in- 
dustry; it acts as a barometer of trade. 
Hence when the auto people surrender 
and announce price cuts it is an in- 
dication that others will have to do like- 
wise. 

If the concerns that are now in busi- 
ness want to stay in business and keep 
their trade they will have to meet the 
buying public half way. Their best 
policy is to take a fair share of the loss, 
mark down their prices and then go 
ahead. 

The big mail-order houses have been 
suffering greatly reduced sales for some 
months. Their prices were too high. 
Now they are announcing genuine cuts, 
and they will begin to move the goods. 
There is no argument that will sell 
goods like a bargain price. 

The people very generally quit buy- 
ing when they found that what they 
were asked to pay for things was out 
of all proportion to what they could 
get for their own products. But they 
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have to buy things sooner or later. 
Clothes are being worn out; so are al! 
sorts of utensils, as well as houses etc.: 
and of course people go right on eating. 
The “buyers’ strike” has got to end, 
and it will end when the people are 
convinced that they are getting decent 
value for their money. 


gq 

USSIAN bolsheviks have come to re- 

alize that they must reckon with 
“capital,” but they still declare that 
there is no such thing as God. Their 
scheme now, according to Krassin, one 
of their leaders, is to print up so much 
money that “people will no longer take 
it seriously.” This country is now suf- 
fering from a dilution of its money by 
50 per cent of water. Then picture 
what the misery of the Russian people 
must be, who are dominated by a set 
of thugs who have already adulterated 
the money with 99 per cent of water 
and who are going right ahead with 
the dilution. How would you like to 
live in Russia? All who want to go 
there, say “I”! 


q 

IAMOND trust of South Africa has 

entirely stopped mining diamonds. 
That’s a trust that is a trust. When the 
demand for diamonds is brisk, the 
trust keeps pushing the prices up. When 
the demand lets up, the trust curtails 
production. Editors of course can’t 
afford diamonds in any case and so we 
have no direct interest in the matter. 
We speak of it only for the informa- 
tion of you rich people. 


gq 

EBRASKA is the first state to have 

a poet-laureate; name is John G. 
Neihardt. We suggest that every state, 
county, town, village, school district 
and cross-roads should choose a poet- 
laureate. This of course will not use 
up all the poets, but it will lure some of 
them off the trail of the poor long-suf- 
fering editors. 


q 
OME of those Britishers must still 
have plenty of money to spend. An 
ad in a London paper, of the Fiat auto, 
speaks of “the low price at which this 
car is available.” The price is over 
$6000. And this isn’t in “fiat” money 
either, but in gold. 


AST year the city prices for apples 

were high owing to the fact that 
the crop was the biggest ever known 
and it took so many barrels to hold 
them and the barrels cost so much. 
This year they will again be high, as 
the crop will be the smallest ever 
known. 


q 

ELL, the Pons-Winnecke comet, 

heralded to literally wipe our 
inhabitants off the face of the earth 
about the middle of June, came and 
went without even singeing our editori- 
al eyebrows.- We will therefore re- 
turn all money, jewelry, pet cats and 
other valuables which our subscribers 
sent to us for safe-keeping in antici- 
pation of the dread calamity. 
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GROWTH OF FRENCH-ENGLISH 


VER since the war we have been 
FE hearing “doughboy French” in 

this country. Every soldier pick- 
ed up at least a few phrases of the lan- 
guage of the land in which he fought 
and played, and since their return 
everybody has become familiar with 
many of their favorite words. 


We have all heard about the made- 
noiselles,” “vin rouge,” “vin blanc,” 
“hommes et  chevaux,” “beaucoup 
franes,” “chemins de fer,” etc. Then 
there were certain phrases the Ameri- 
cans loved to roll under their tongues, 
like “tout de suite,” “bientot,” “bon 
jour,” “je ne sais pas,” “s’il vous plait,” 
“tres bien.” Only for the most part a 
startling English equivalent was used 
for the sake of pronunciation. For 
instance the above phrases were usual- 
ly pronounced “toot sweet,” “bean tote,” 
“bone jar,” “Jenny’s pa,” “silver plate,” 
and “three beans.” 

The French is a beautiful language 
and the boys liked to acquire as much of 
it as possible. The phrases they learned 
have been repeated, have become, fa- 
miliar, and many of the words will 
probably become a part of our general 
vocabulary in the future. 

But it is even more interesting to see 
how the French have taken to the Eng- 
lish language. Naturally they liked the 
language of the men who came to save 
them, and with whom they fought side 
by side. Since the war that liking has 
persisted to a remarkable degree. Eng- 
lish words crop out on nearly every 
page of French in magazines, books 
and newspapers. Sporting terms, slang 
and society expressions are most popu- 
lar. 

One of our readers has sent us a pa- 
per published at Nice in which a writer 
pokes gentle fun at the affectation of 
English words of which his compatriots 
are guilty. He gives a letter supposed 
to have been written by one Frenchman 
to another in which English words and 
phrases abound. Here is one sentence 
of this curious letter which one can 
ilmost understand without a knowl- 
edge of French. The writer is describ- 
ing a scene at a race track: “Il y avait 
un monde des plus selects, apparten- 
ant au smart set et a la gentry la plus 
fashionable. Je reconnus quelques 
professional beauties et maints dan- 
dies, swells et nuts dont certains por- 
taient la riding-coat.” Putting it all in 
English the writer says: “There was a 
very select gathering belonging to the 
smart set and to the most fashionable 
society. I recognized a few profession- 
al beauties and several dandies, swells 
and nuts, some of whom wore riding- 
coats.” 

But the French, like the Americans, 


often go a little awry in adapting the 
words of the foreign tongue they like. 
For instance, the present participle end- 
ing in “-ing” seems to have a peculiar 
fascination for them. They speak of 
taking a “footing,” for taking a walk, 
and some people are said to go to every 
“dancing.” The writer of the letter 
quoted speaks of a flyer who adores 
the “looping.” 

Sometimes they miss the real sense 
of the word which they adopt. An ex- 
ample is the word “snob,” which they 
take to be equivalent to elegant, taste- 
ful, or the “chic” of their own tongue. 
They speak of a new hat that is “very 
snob”; they have “snob” gowns, “snob” 
parties, and “snob” young ladies. From 
the way they like the English language 
and try to use it they evidently con- 
sider it quite “snob.” 


q 
ERGDOLL is supposed by those army 
officers to have carried that $150,- 
000 of gold away in his grip and buried 
it. He must be a regular movie hero, 
for that much gold would weigh over 
600 pounds. 


g 

APOLEON has been dead just a 

hundred years, and he has the 
good grace to stay dead. John Barley- 
corn is supposed to have died last year, 
but he keeps bobbing up to explain that 
the reports of his death were slightly 
exaggerated. 


IRLS of the period are making a 

regular fad of wearing things 
handed down to them by their ances- 
tors. Latest is monkey fur. 


q 
ROPOSITION to cut Texas in two 
may not be popular, but proposition 
to cut taxes in two would be approved 
unanimously. 


g 
UBSCRIBER in Missouri wants to 
know: “Is there any way for a per- 
son to learn to gain control of invisible 
spirits?” We would refer him to the 
prohibition enforcement agents, who 
will outline the law to him. 
q 
ET me supply chewing-gum to the 
nation and I don’t care who mines 
the gold. 


q 
OME talk of dividing Texas up into 
five states. Main object seems to be 
to provide more places for those who 
want to run for office, and to reduce the 
distances so they won’t have to run so 


far. 
q 


DD things are happening in these 
parlous days. “France is now in 
Germany,” says a news dispatch—and 
it’s literally true. France is now in 
Germany. But it is Senator France of 


Md., and not the French republic. If 
you accept the sound of things, instead 
of the meaning, you will be fooled. 
That’s just the way so many people get 
fooled. Consider the meaning, rather 
than the sound; learn to read between 
the lines; don’t take things too literal- 
ly; use your head. 
q 
LD HI PRICE is receiving some 
terrible swats these days. And 
some more of the same are coming to 
him. 
q 


EWSPAPER man named Bone has 
been named governor of Alaska. 
Presumably he’ll keep the territory 
Bone-dry. 
q 


OLLS-ROYCE auto, which is the ne 

plus ultra in autos, is now reduced 

to only $14,900. If you were just going 

to buy a Ford perhaps you will want 
to switch to a Rolls-Royce. 


gq 

ADICALISM has had a hard setback 
in Italy. For a while it looked as 
if the Italians were going crazy and 
would follow the lead of the bolsheviks 
and plunge into the abyss of ruin. They 
let a lot of revolutionists seize factories 
and farms and run them on the soviet 
plan. The government weakly allowed 
this. But now a reaction has taken 
place. The masses of the people have 
become roused up to the menace of bol- 
shevism and they are yanking up the 
radicals, root and branch. The re- 
cent election was a victory for con- 
servatism and sanity. This is a good 
sign for Italy and for all the world. 
If Italy became “locoed” the mania 
might spread further, but if Italy stands 
steadfast she will help to restore civi- 
lization to normal. The Italians must 
understand that if they show any toler- 
ance to bolshevism they need not count 
on money, supplies, friendship or help 
of any kind from the rest of the world. 
All the nations now face a parting of 
the ways. They can choose anarchism 
and perdition, or law and order and 

salvation. 

g 


REEN MOUNTAIN CLUB has mark- 

ed out what it calls the “Long 
Trail” through the Green mountains. 
This is not a road for autoists but a 
footpath for walkers and climbers. The 
idea is something like that of the Ger- 
mans, who have their paths through 
Black Forest and other picturesque 
regions. The Green Mountain Club 
savs that Vermont is so up-and-down 
that if it were rolled out flat it would 
make the state bigger than Texas. This 
belongs to the class of statements that 
are “interesting if true”; in fact it is 
interesting even if it isn’t literally true. 
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ff QUESTION BOX 


We cannot undertake to answer personal and private 
questions, or questions of local laws, or religious questions, 
give lists of examination questions, or addresses of million- 
aires, manufacturers or dealers, work problems for readers 
give medical advice, look up material for essays, or find 
a market for old coins, old books etc. Readers should not 
expect us to answer questions which are covered in dic- 
tionaries and ordinary reference books or which have been 
recently treated in the Pathfinder. Don’t ask for names 
of cabinet members or other facts which are covered in our 
“Government Directory’ printed in the first Pathfinder 
of each month. 


“Firsts” in the World War 

Ques. Who and where was the first U. 
S. soldier killed in the World war? What 
was the first American force to arrive over- 
seas?—Ans. James B. Gresham was the 
first American soldier to be killed in France 
after this country entered the war. He 
met his death in action at Barthelemont 











Nov. 2, 1917. Base Hospital Unit No. 4 
was the first American unit to arrive in 
France. It reached St. Nazaire May 17, 
1917. 





“Bone-Dry” Law Had Namesake 

Ques. How did the term “bone-dry” as 
applied to the prohibition law originate? 
—Ans. Many people think the designation 
means “dry as a bone.” When Represen- 
tative Merlin wrote the Michigan prohi- 
bition bill there was a sheriff whom he 
knew at Sault Ste. Marie named John Bone. 
The latter was and still is a staunch pro- 
hibitionist. While the bill was pending 
Merlin was asked by Bone what the meas- 
ure would be called. Merlin declared that 
he was going to name it after Bone, add- 
ing: “if it makes Michigan as dry as you 
are I will be satisfied.” 


Nicknames of Baseball Teams 

Ques. What are the nicknames of the 
major league baseball teams?—Ans. Nation- 
al league: New York “Giants,” Philadel- 
phia “Phillies,” St. Louis “Cardinals,” Cin- 
cinnati “Reds,” Chicago “Cubs,” Boston 
“Braves,” Brooklyn “Superbas” or “Dodg- 
ers” and Pittsburgh “Pirates.” American 
League: Chicago “White Sox,” Boston “Red 
Sox,” Cleveland “Indians,” Detroit “Tigers” 
Washington “Nationals,” New York “Yan- 
kees,” St. Louis “Browns” and Philadelphia 
‘Athletics.” 


How Germany Will Pay Allies 

Ques. How does Germany intend to pay 
off its reparations burden?—Ans. By the 
terms of the final settlement Germany is to 
pay 132,000,000,000. gold marks and in ad- 
dition a special indebtedness to Belgium 
estimated at 5,000,000,000 gold marks, This 
total sum in our money would be about 
$34,000,000,000. Germany agrees to create 
this amount in three series of bond issues: 
Series A, $3,000,000,000, to be issued July 
1, paying five per cent interest plus one per 
cent sinking fund; Series B, $9,500,000,000, 
to be issued Nov. 1 and, paying same inter- 
est; Series C, $21,500,000,000, to be handed 
over now without coupon sheets and to be 
issued from time to time as reparations 
commission may decide. A guaranties com- 
mission will handle the bonds. Series A 
will have pricrity on interest over Series 
B and C. 








- Ceremony of Crossing the Line 

Ques. Why is there a lot of foolishness 
whenever ships cross the line of the equa- 
tor?—Ans. This is a time-worn custom 
“faithfully carried out from the early days 
‘of world navigation. Every vessel of a 
weasonable size pays tribute to Father Nep- 
tune in “crossing the line.” On the war- 
ships and large steamers these ceremonies 
are elaborate and consist of initiating sea- 
men who have never crossed the equator. 
On steamships this “introduction to the 
ruler of the sea” is confined to the new 
members of the ship’s crew while the pas- 
sengers look on. The last time our com- 
bined fleets crossed the equator about 25,- 
000 men received the customary engraved 
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diplomas after completing all requirements. 
When the vessels arrived at the line they 
were temporarily halted to pick up “King 
Neptune and his court.” The ships were 
turned over to the strange visitors and 
then followed the unvarying formula. 
Names were called out and as the candi- 
dates came forward to be introduced they 
were seized, tied to boards and shaven with 
huge wooden razors after their faces had 
been daubed in flour-paste. In a reply to 
inquiry from King Neptune for their 
names, pills of grease were slipped in their 
open mouths and they were then flipped 
over backward into a tank of water 
brought on deck for the purpose. It is 
needless to say that veteran members of a 
ship’s company impersonate Neptune and 
his aides but their identity is a.closely 
guarded secret. 





Monaco, Its Ruler and History 

Ques. Give a sketch of the prince of 
Monaco who recently visited this country, 
also something about his country.—Ans. 
Prince Albert of Monaco, son of Prince 
Charles III, was born Nov. 13, 1848, and is 
widely known in the scientific world as an 
authority on oceanographic researches. He 
is ruler of the smallest sovereign princi- 

















pality in the world—his domain being just 
eight square miles in extent and including 
three towns. There are no taxes or assess- 
ments. The country derives its income 
from the famous gambling palace of Monte 
Carlo. The principality has its own flag 
and issues its own currency and postage 
stamps. Aside from the casino and an 
oceanographical museum the principal 
building in Monaco is a cathredral. The 
prince lives in an old Genoese castle. Mon- 
aco used to be larger but in 1861 Prince 
Charles was in such need of money that 
he sold the greater part of his kingdom 
to France for $800,000. Until 1911 the 
prince was absolute ruler but on Jan. 7 of 
that year a constitution was provided 
and there is a national council which is 
elected by universal suffrage, including 
women. None of the inhabitants of the 
principality are allowed to play at the 
gaming tables. Monaco is situated along 
a beautiful strip of the “Riviera” coast 
between Nice and Mentone and has a small 
harbor in which water festivals are held, 
the motorboat races being famous. Bath- 
ing is also popular. One of the most in- 
teresting things about the gambling palace 
is that a player has to sign an agreement 
that in case of great loss of money and 
resultant suicide of the unfortunate player 
the principality will not be held responsible. 


Why a Baseball Curves 

Ques. What causes a baseball, when 
pitched, to curve at will of the pitcher?— 
Ans. The curving of the ball is caused by 
creating a greater resistance to the air 
on one side of the sphere than on the other. 
Every thrown ball twists as it flies through 
the air, and that twist produces friction. 
Curve pitching has simply increased the 
velocity of the twist till it affects the flight 
of the ball. The out-curve is produced this 
way: The ball when pitched, is caused to 
revolve on an axis perpendicular to the line 
of its flight, and to turn from the pitcher’s 
left to his right. As the ball flies forward 
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the right-hand side is spinning wiih great 
velocity against the air, while the left-hand 
side is moving in the same direction as the 
air that goes past it. Hence the friction 
is very much greater on the right than 
on the left side, and the ball curves toward 
the pitcher’s left, producing the out-curve. 


To pitch the in-curve the ball must be given 


the opposite twist; that is, from right to 
left. This brings the friction on the left 
side and forces the ball to the right, thus 
producing the in-curve. To pitch a down- 
shoot you must cause the ball to twist 
over and over, the upper side revolving 
against the air and the lower side away 
from it. This, of course, forces the bal! 
downward out~of the line of its natural 
flight. To pitch a rising ball you must get 
the opposite twist, the under side of the 
ball revolving against the air and forcing 
the ball upward. 


The “Sin-Eaters” of Old Wales 

Ques. What is the meaning of the word 
“sin-eaters”?—Ans. In ancient times peo- 
ple were hired to attend funerals and as- 
sume the sins of the diseased in the belief 
that the soul thus ridden of its burden 
would pass on. There was a practice in 
Wales at one time of employing profession- 
al “sin-eaters,’ men who received and ate 
a loaf of bread over the corpse and by so 
doing were supposed to take upon them- 
selves the sins of the deceased. 

Championship Jumping Records 

Ques. What are the world’s records in 
jumping?—Ans. At present this country 
holds five out of six championships in that 
class. The records are: Standing high 
jump, 5 feet 5% inches, held by L. Goeh- 
ring; running high, 6 ft. 7in., R. C. Ewry; 
standing broad, 11 ft. 4% in., R. C. Ewry; 
running broad, 24 ft. 11% in., P. O’Connor 
(England); Hop-skip-and-jump, 50 ft. 11 in. 
D. F. Ahearne, and pole vault, 13 ft. 2% in., 
M. S. Wright. 


Sea Diving; Facts and Figures 

Ques. What is the greatest depth reach- 
ed by a sea diver? How much does a div- 
ing suit cost? What is the water pressure? 
—Ans. About the greatest depth reached 
by a professional diver was 204 feet, at 
which depth there is a pressure of 88 
pounds to the square inch. At 20 feet 
water pressure is 8% pounds to the square 
inch; at 30 feet, 13 pounds; 40 feet, 17 
pounds, increasing proportionately with 
depth. A diving suit costs between $750 
and $1000 and weighs about 260 pounds. 
At a depth of 204 feet the diver with an 
average exposed area of 720 inches would 
sustain a pressure of 33 tons. The great- 
est of many dangers that beset a diver 
is the risk of rupturing a_ blood-vessel 
from the excessively compressed air that 
is forced to him. Almost all professional 
divers are deaf. They receive in pay from 
$10 to $60 a day. 


How to Obtain a Copyright 

Ques. How should one go about getting 
out a copyright?—Ans. Application for 
registration is made to the Copyright Of- 
fice, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
The applicant must specify to which of 
the following classes his work belongs: “(a) 
books, including composite and cyclopedic 


works, directories, gazetteers and other 
compilations: (b) periodicals, including 
newspapers; (c) lectures, sermons, ad- 


dresses prepared for oral delivery; (d) 
dramatic or dramatico-musical composi- 
tions; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; 
(g) works of art, models or designs for 
works of art; (h) reproductions of a 
work of art; (i) drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical character; 
(j) photographs; (k) prints and pictorial 
illustrations; (1) motion picture photo- 
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plays; (m) motion pictures other than 
photo-plays. For works reproduced in cop- 
ies for sale or public distribution it is per- 
missible to publish it with a copyright 
notice. Promptly after publication send 
to copyright office two copies of best edi- 
tion of the work with an application for 
registration. Affidavits, general informa- 
tion and application forms are supplied 
free on request. A fee of $1 is charged 
for registration of any work subject to 
copyright. This sum includes a certificate 
of registration under seal. For every ad- 
ditional certificate of registration or copy 
of record under seal a charge is made of 
50 cents. Other fees are prescribed for 
particular cases. The original term of 
copyright runs for 28 years. Within one 
year prior to its expiration, the author, 
children next of kin, or executors may se- 
cure a renewal for a further term of 28 
years Assignments of copyright must be 
recorded in the copyright office within 
three months after execution in this coun- 
try. Copyright is not secured in foreign 
countries by action of our copyright office, 
but only by complying with the legislation 
of such countries. Copyright relations 
have been established by this country with 
Austria, Belgium, Chile, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain and 
possessions, Italy, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Netherlands and possessions, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis 
and other countries. 


“Ladies weil Geuttemen!” 

Ques. Is it true that at one time it was 
the custom for public speakers to say 
“sentlemen and ladies” instead of “ladies 
and gentlemen” as now?—Ans. Yes. Un- 
till about 1808 orators and other public 
speakers invariably began their addresses 
with “gentlemen and ladies.” The public 
began to consider such an opening address 
as a slight to the fair sex so the order 
was reversed. 





Origin of the Different Races 

Ques. Why are some races white and 
others black, yellow and brown? Are they 
all descended from Adam?—Ans. The 
science of ethnology attempts to trace the 
origin of races but the question is still a 
disputed one and many theories are ad- 
vanced. The view that all mankind de- 
scended from a single family or species. is 
the one most commonly supported. This 
view holds that Adam and Eve either act- 
ually or symbolically, were the first par- 
ents. Another opinion is that the various 
types were created separately in different 
localities. Darwin’s theory is that all living 
creatures descended from one or more liv- 
ing organisms created in the beginning; 
that there is a certain amount of variability 
in every plant or animal and that these 
differences are affected by climatic condi- 
tions and environment through long per- 
iods of time. Bergfield, a German scientist, 
says the original men were black but that 
difference in diet and climatic conditions 
changed them in color. Other scientists 
hold to the theory that all mankind is de- 
scended from the Caucasian race. Evidences 
pointing to a single parent family are 
found in the similarity of earlier myths 
and legends. There is a close resemblance 
of all languages, this being strong proof of 
early unity. It is believed by many that 
languages had their origin in one parent 
nation which dwelt in the neighborhood of 
Mount Ararat in prehistoric times. The 
Bible says that on the sixth day of crea- 
tion Adam was made, he alone of all ani- 
mals having spiritual life, and the popular 
belief is that he was the father of all man- 
kind. Prichard, an authority, holds to this 
idea and accounts for existing diversities 
in form and physique by the influence of 
food, climate and other circumstances 
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through ages of time. Some have held that 
the difficulties of migration from an origi- 
nal center of creation were too great 
without modern conveniences to be com- 
patible with the wide geographical distri- 
bution of mankind. Yet is is believed that 
even the South Sea Islanders, who occupy 
a remote place on the earth, sprang from 
shipwrecked Japanese mariners. Dr. Morton 
claims that our species had its origin not 
in one but in several or many creations. 
Prof. Agassiz believed that all forms of life 
had their origin in one great organic con- 
ception. There are some who entertain 
the idea that the “brand of Cain” was in 
fact a change in color of Gain’s skin with 
resultant diversity of racial color. Inhabi- 
tants of northern latitudes, where the sun- 
shine is limited, are blonds. Those of 
tropical countries are dark-skinned. The 
pigment is developed in the skin in order 
to screen and protect the blood from the 
sun, and the blood is red because that color 
sifts out the irritative actinic rays, as we 
know from photography. Color of skin is 
fundamentally a question of habitat, and 
hence color is not a reliable test of race 


Nova Scotia Invited to Join Union 

Ques. Did this country once ask Nova 
Scotia to revolt?—Ans. The first Continen- 
tal congress Oct. 22, 1774, sent a letter to 
the unrepresented colonies of St. John 
(at that time in Nova Scotia) and East 
and West Florida extending invitations to 
join the movement. 


One State Does Not Grant Divorce 

Ques. Is there any state that does not 
grant divorces?—Ans. Yes. South Caro- 
lina is the ane state of the Union that 
does not. 





Care of Wooden Utensils 

Ques. What will keep wooden kitchen 
utensils from cracking?—Ans. To prevent 
splitting, place in cold water, boil for two 
~iours and then let the water cool gradually. 
Hot lard poured over the articles will also 
help. 

Anchor-Ice at River Bottom 

Ques. During my 20 years of prospecting 
within the arctic circle I have seen the 
Upper Koyukuk river, a tributary to the 
Yukon, freeze from the bottom up, Can 
you explain this?—Ans. The phenomenon 
you speak of is known as “anchor-ice” or 
“sround-ice.’ When a stream freezes sol- 
id the lower stratum of ice naturally at- 
taches itself to rocks and others things 
in the river bed. Consequently, when there 
is a thaw the surface portion is first to 
melt while the lower part still clings to 
the river bed. When forcibly released it 
rises to the surface like any other ice. It 
is even possible to form this ice below 
briskly flowing water through the action 
of eddies which draw the surface water 
down to the bottom and cool the rock mat- 
ter sufficiently to freeze the surrounding 
water. 





Highest-Paid State Governor 

Ques. Which state pays its governor the 
largest salary?—Ans. In straight salary 
Illinois pays the most. Gov. Len Small of 
that state draws a salary of $12,000 a year. 
Other states pay salaries ranging from 
$3000 to $10,000 yearly. Fla., Ga. N. Y., 
W. Va. and Tenn. provide the use of ex- 
ecutive mansions rent-free. The last men- 
tioned state gives its governor $3500 ad- 
ditional for expenses. Governors of ter- 
ritories get $7000. The governorships of 
the Philippines and Porto Rico pay $20,- 
000 and £10,000 respectively. 


Good Polish for Linoleum 
Ques. Please tell me how to make a 
good polish for linoleum cloth—Ans. Mix 
equal parts of raw linseed oil and vinegar 
in amount proportionate to surface to be 
covered and use as any ordinary polish. 
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Be a Jazz 
Music Master 


Yes, you can, even if you 
have never touched a ano. 
The Niagara School of + 
has perfected a method of in- 
struction which will enable 
you to play all the ular 
song hits perfectly on 
All you need to know is how 
to hum a tune. Our method 
—only 20 leasons, which you 
can master in a little while 
—will enable you to trans- 

wry 


we f the t hich is 
' PUTNMT NIA raoning thro your head into 
actual JAZZY music on the 


piano. ALL BY EAR. 
It Is Easy To Learn 


a note. Be a Music Master 
RAHA yourself. It is easy—the les- 
sons interesting and simple 
—no tedious ding-dong dail: 
3) 4 practice with the do, re, 4 
until you think you will 
crazy; not at all. Just 
MAIL brief, entertaining lessons 
~~ i 5 a musical 
. at which 
friends will marvel. You SIMPLY PLAY BY BAR. 
Hum the Tune, Play It By Ear 


Hear a new apular song hit, hum the Se. play it 
yourself. AN ear. Just think how many dall hours this 
easily scenes ability will make happy, bow many friends 
will mi so bese py, how popular you will be when you J 
the ones oe YY of Broadway after 

done by ear JAZZ MUSIC MASTER, 


Aree oo | | = 10] 0) 4 


WIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 371, MIAGARA FALLS, &. ¥. 
Without obligation mail me booklet ‘‘The Niagara Methed”’ 


Many masters of Jazz and 
Ragtime music don’t know 


Address 
Ever take piano 


lessons? . How many? 









































You Can Open 
A6~ Account 
By Mail. 


No mat you live, you 
caninvest your prt saetpric on 
ly and sately with us at 6 per 





For 26 years we have paid 6 per cent on Two-Year 
Time Certificates and 5 per cent on Certificates payable 
on demand—First Mortgage 5S rity Interest paid 
semi-annually, or quarterly if you wis! 


If you have saved $25 or more, write today 
for booklet, ““6 Per Cent and Safety’’. 


The Calvert Mortgage Co., 


860 Calvert Bidg., Baitimore, Md. i 


President Harding has ordered that whenever 
the term of office of a ist, 2nd, or 3rd class 
Postmaster expires the vacancy shall be filled 
through an open competetive examination. U, 
S. citizens (men or women) under 66 years 


may compete. Common education sufficient. 
Information about all gov't examinations free, 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D.C. 
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How Familiar Tools Originated 


The first hammer in all probability 
was nothing more than a rock held in 
the hand. One day an inventive genius 
conceived the idea of attaching a handle 
to the rock by tying on a stick with a 
thong or a crude string of vegetable 
fiber. One can well imagine his fellow 
citizens hailing him as a clever inven- 
tor and a benefactor of the race be- 
cause the handle greatly increased the 
effectiveness of the crude hammer and 
made it easier to use. 

From time to time improvements and 
refinements were added and at length 
bronze and other metals were used in- 
stead of stone. When the secrets of 
working iron and steel were learned 
still better hammers could be made. 
Those in modern use are ideally adapt- 
ed to the purposes for which they are 
intended, being tempered to just the 
right degree and fashioned in the most 
effective forms and weights. 

The saw, it appears, was at first mere- 
ly a thin slab of stone, roughly notched 
to form teeth. There are evidences that 
the important secret of making the teeth 
regular waslearnedas early as 4500 B. C. 
Some 3600 years later an Italian hit 
on the scheme of giving the teeth a 
“rake” so that they would cut in one 
direction instead of merely scraping. 

As men learned to work metal and as 
improvements in other tools were made 
the saw was gradually improved, de- 
veloping finally into a highly efficient 
tool of hard tempered steel. Today we 
have saws of various shapes and sizes, 
each specially designed for certain 
work which it does surprisingly well, 
whether the job be cutting wood for 
fuel, sawing boards used in the con- 
struction of houses, converting the gi- 
ant trees of California, Washington and 
Oregon into lumber, sawing steel and 


other metals or any one of various ° 


other kinds of work. 

. As was stated by the Pathfinder some 
weeks ago, tongs were known and used 
many hundreds of years ago. The ac- 
tion of the thumb and finger in grasp- 
ing objects probably first suggested this 
tool which from that far-off day to this 
has been of the greatest value to smiths 
and other mechanics who work with 
hot metals. Numerous forms, each for 
a particular use, have been evolved. 

In primitive times stone, wood and 
bone were used for making forms of 
chisels as well as other tools and im- 
plements. Later when bronze was used 
as a substitute for these materials 
bronze chisels were hailed as wonder- 
ful improvements, as indeed they were. 
As early as 2500 years ago bronze chis- 
els“had reached a highly perfect- 
ed stage but of course they were in- 
comparably inferior to those of steel 
which were made at a later period and 
which are used by mechanics in mod- 
ern times. 

From all the evidence at hand it ap- 
pears that the world worried along 
without scissors until about the year 
400 B. C. Up to that time cloth, leather 
and similar materials were cut with a 
knife having a round blade. As in the 
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case of saw teeth with a “rake,” it was 
an Italian who gave the first scissors 
to the world. The gift was greatly 
appreciated at the time but today we 
should consider the tool a most clumsy, 
inefficient one. Two or three hundred 
years passed before it occurred to any- 
one that it would be an advantage to 
shape the handles, roughly like they are 
now, so that they could be more easily 
grasped. 


The Two-Circle-and-Line Nut 


A few weeks ago we submitted to our 
readers the circle and dot puzzle, the 
idea being to draw the circle and place 
the dot in center without removing 
pencil from the paper. Here is a puz- 
zle on the same order. Draw the figure 
without retracing or crossing a line and 


— 





ot 
# Two-Circte 


AND UNE Nut 














of course without lifting pencil from the 
paper. See if you can crack this nut. 





Some “Escape” Mysteries Explained 

While there has doubtless always 
been extensive interest and discussion 
in regard to the performances of magi- 
cians and sleight-of-hand artists, prob- 
ably the most baffling of all such mys- 
terious performances is the miraculous 
escape of a “handcuff king” from hand- 
cuffs, or from a straight-jacket or from 
a box of some kind. No matter what 
the nature of his prison, you may be 
sure that the performer is fully pre- 
pared for the coming “escape.” 


Keys, screw drivers etc. are hidden 
about the performer’s person or in the 
box in which he is placed. If it is a 
wooden box it has previously been 
“fixed” on the inside so that boards 
may be removed, fake screws pushed 
out, nuts removed from bolts, etc., and 
the box opened from the inside. Where 
iron cases are used and rods are passed 
through holes to secure the top to the 
body of the case, the performer merely 
bends the rods (which are not tem- 
pered) until they break, or he files or 
saws them in two. After the lid has 
been removed and the performer steps 
out, the lid is replaced and duplicate 
rods are used to give everything its 
original appearance. A glass case ap- 
parently secured by locksonthe outside 
is equipped with fake hinges or bolts 
removable from the inside. 


A full line of keys for all makes of 
handcuffs are on hand at handcuff ex- 
hibitions and they are secreted either 
about the performer’s person or in his 
cabinet where he sometimes retires to 
disengage himself from the handcuffs. 
Keys are usually placed in special re- 
ceptacles provided in the pipe frame- 
work of the cabinet, which is enclosed 
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in curtains, behind which the audience 
never sees. Sometimes the legs of a 
chair will secrete the keys which will 
be needed during the performance. 

The escape from a straight-jacket is 
performed merely by first using great 
strength against the cords that tie the 
sleeves behind the performer’s back 
so that they will give at the knots or 
possibly stretch. When the sleeves 
have become loose enough so that the 
arms may be raised above the head the 
cords securing the neck of the straight- 
jacket may be loosened and the whole 
jacket pulled off over the head. 


This Week’s Puzzle-Problems 


No. 541. I have a garden in the form 
of an equilateral triangle whose sides 
are 200 feet long. At each corner 
stands a tower. The height of the 
first is 30 feet, the second 40 feet and 
the third 50 feet. At what distance from 
the base of each tower must a ladder 
be placed to just reach to top of each? 
What is the length of the ladder?—D. 
Q. Woodruff, St. Johnsbury Center, Vt. 

No. 542. A field 10 rods wide by 16 
rods long is to be planted with corn. 
With no hill less than four feet from 
any other (center to center) and none 
less than two feet from the edge of field, 
what is the greatest number of hills of 
corn that can be planted?—E. A. Al- 
vord, Powderly, Tex. 

No. 543. Arrange 10 dots so they will 
all be on the circumference of two 
overlapping circles and when straight 
lines are drawn from dot to dot five 
perfect diamonds will be formed.— 
Marie Simpson, Biloxi, Miss. 


A Real Number Wizard 


Considerable interest was aroused in 
the medical world a few years ago by 
the publication of accounts of the ex- 
traordinary mathematical ability of a 
certain Englishman. This man was 
born blind, his general mental powers 
were decidedly below par and alien- 
ists suspected that he was even insane, 
yet he performed mentally mathemat- 
ical feats that would tax the ability of 
many ordinary persons even if sup- 
plied with pencil and paper. 

He was able to give the date for 
Easter in any year, simultaneously in 
the Gregorian and Julian calendars. 
Extracting the square and cube roots 
of numbers was mere child’s play for 
him. For instance, we are told, he 
could determine in an average of four 
seconds the square root of any number 
running into_four figures. The time re- 
quired for extracting the cube root of 
a number of six figures was six seconds. 
Within 13 seconds he found the cube 
root of a number of nine digits. 

Someone thought to stump him by 
proposing a well-known problem in 
progression, namely, to ascertain the 
number of grains of corn in the last 
of 64 boxes, assuming that in the first 
there was one, in the second two, in the 
third four, in the fourth eight, and so 
on (a variation of the problem involv- 
ing a checker-board whose squares are 
covered with grains of corn which has 
appeared in the Pathfinder). Imme- 
diately he gave correctly the numbers 
for the 14th, 18th and 24th boxes. Six 
seconds later he announced the correct 











number for the 48th box and arrived 
at the correct number for the 64th 
within 45 seconds from the time he be- 
gan on the problem. 

The performances of such mathemati- 
cal prodigies are always interesting. 
Their uncanny ability with numbers is 
presumably due to the extraordinary 
development of certain brain cells, of- 
ten, apparently, at the expense of some 
or all of the others. We have never 
heard of one who was really a great 
mathematician, capable of making in- 
tricate calculations in the higher 
branches of mathematics and explor- 
ing in the realm of abstract mathema- 
tical science as Newton, Einstein and 
various others have done. It would be 
extremely interesting to know how far 
a man could go and what he could dis- 
cover in this realm if he were gifted 
with normal mind and body plus such 
an extraordinary capacity for perform- 
ing mentally and correctly feats in- 
volving more or less complicated math- 
ematical operations. 





A Useful Homemade Hinge 


Serviceable hinges of steel or brass 
can be bought for a few cents but the 
handy boy or man can make for himself 
hinges that are less expensive and yet 
serve quite as well for many purposes. 
—_. Popular Science 
Monthly tells how, 





HINGE in effect as follows: 
MADE OF Cut off about a foot 
WIRE of galvanized or 


copper wire of 
about the same di- 
ameter as a heavy 
knitting needle. Be- 
ginning an_ inch 
and a half from one 
end wind the wire closely and uniform- 
ly about a heavy knitting needle to 
form a coil like that of a helical spring. 
Bend both ends backward and fashion 
in each a loop about three-fourths inch 
from the coil. 

These are to serve as eyes through 
which screws are to be inserted. Pass 
through the coil a short piece of wire 
and bend the ends as you did those of 
the coil. This completes one hinge, 
which looks like the one shown in the 
picture. With a little practice one can 
turn out these hinges quite rapidly. By 
using wire of heavier gage such hinges 
may be made strong enough to carry a 
fairly heavy door. 











Chinese Queues Won War 


Ever since Germany was defeated we 
have been told just who and what won 
the war, and the list is not yet com- 
plete. One of the factors almost over- 
looked in spite of its picturesqueness 
was recently revealed by a Texas busi- 
ness man. It was the very important 
role in the victory drama played by 
Chinese queues. 

It was this way: We had to have 
battleships, transports and aeroplanes; 
all these had to be camouflaged, or the 
enemy could have seen them; for cam- 
ouflaging paint was needed, and for 
paint linseed or cottonseed oil was 
needed. Now we have come to the ex- 
planation. In the manufacture of these 
oils camel’s hair has always been an 
absolute essential, but just when we 
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needed that hair the most it could 
not be obtained. 

In desperation the manufacturers 
tried to get along with alpaca and llama 
hair from South America, but these 
fibers did not fill the bill. The only 
substitute for camel’s hair that will 
answer the purpose, that is even better 
than, the original, is human hair. Like 
the Carthaginian women of old who 
gave up their hair for bowstrings in a 
great emergency, the women of Amer- 
ica were almost called on to make the 
world safe for democracy by turning in 
for- military purposes their black, 
brown, red and golden hair. But Uncle 
Sam hesitated and grew pale; he lost 
his nerve and decided it would be bet- 
ter to face the Huns uncamouftlaged 
than to face women that way. 

Just at that crucial point the Chinese 
overthrew the Manchu dynasty and 
millions of Chineses proceeded to drop 
their pigtails, which were a symbol of 
the Manchu conquest. Our govern- 
ment hurried to gather them up, brought 
them over by the bales, and oil and 
paint began to cover the land and sea. 
And the war was able to go on. The 
Chinese hair is coarse and strong and 
when woven into cloth it makes the 
best sieve to strain paint through. 


The Way the Judge Saw It 

In Kansas, the “sunflower” state, a 
case came up in the supreme court in 
which it was contended that bowling 
alleys should be exempt from execution, 
being essential to the owner’s liveli- 
hood. Justice Burch, in his opinion, 
gave the following little paragraph, 
which speaks for itself: 

“The debtor in this case might enter 
his alley in the morning when the sun’s 
flamboyant beams of gold and fire first 
break upon the still and pulseless world 
and stay there until the expiring rays 
ensanguine the cloud heaps of the west 
with angry dye, make vibrant earth to 
tremble with the thunder of the rum- 
bling balls and shiver the circumam- 
bient air with the crash of the pins 
without making a cent or even arous- 
ing suspicion that he was at work.” 


Hingus—Why do “fairy tales end with 
~and they lived happily ever after’? 
Dingus—Because they’re fairy tales. 
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Miniature pair lady’s silk bloomers worn as a handkerchief. 
Fool your friends. Causes a laugh every minute. Sample 
50 cts. prepaid or combination set of 2 costs $1. Good 
proposition for live agents. 


Gustave W. Cohen & Bro., Dept. P 744 Broadway. New York 
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WOODEN SPOIL 
(Continued from page 15) 





” she 


cuted ‘me more than all St. Boniface, 
answered. 

“Marie,” he cried pasionately, “if I could 
know that thou wast safe here I should 
never trouble thee again.” 

She turned on him angrily. 
take care of myself,” she answered. “If I 
choose to go to Ste. Marie, what is it to 
you? Besides there will be no more danc- 
ing until next summer.” 

“But he is here,” persisted Baptiste stub- 
bornly. 

“Who?” she cried. in agitation, fearing 
that he had discovered her secret. 

“He—Monsieur Askew. At first I feared 
it was Black Pierre; but he swore to me 
that is was not so, on the second day after 
the work on the boom began.” So Baptiste 
reckoned time. “And he swore it was 
Monsieur Askew loved thee.” 

Marie burst into reckless laughter. “I 
know that thou canst never care for me” 
Baptiste persisted “But if he wrongs thee 
I kill him. Note well—I kill him!” 

Marie laughed bitterly and more loudly. 
It was amusing to spite and deceive St. 
Boniface, even through Baptiste. Yet, when 
he was gone back to his schooner, some- 
thing that she did not understand quite 
unexpectedly rose in her throat and choked 
her, She wanted to call him back. She was 
amazed; St. Boniface was growing dear to 
her. It was becoming what it had never 
been, her home. She looked out of her 
window and saw her father’s schooner de- 
part, with flapping sails, under the moon. 
She pictured Baptiste asleep aboard his 
vessel. The little man had been kind to 
her. She wept. 

Then she forced her thoughts away from 
these things and lay on her bed, waiting 
sleeplessly until dawn. When the first 
streaks of light were in the sky she rose, 
packed her little store of clothing into a 
cheap straw-bound case, and stole down to 
the parlor. She waited. 

Presently there came the faintest tap at 
the door. She opened it noiselessly. A 
shadow was waiting there. 

“Is it you, Nanette?” 

“He is waiting for thee upon the shore. 
And he has brought back my lover to me, 
as he promised. We go to Quebec together 
aboard his ship.” 

Nanette’s voice was tremulous with hap- 
piness. She had never seen Leblanc since 
the day when he abandoned her in Ste. 
Marie. She had learned that he was work- 
ing in St. Boniface; but when she went 
there to find him she was ordered from the 
limits with threats by Morris. However, 
Leblanc had sent her a message that some 
day soon, if she did not attempt to find 
him, he would return to her. She had lived 
in that unquenched hope, and now that 
wonderful day had dawned, for he was to 
meet her if she brought back Marie. He 
was to take her to the city, to marry her 
and give her a ring. Then she, too, would 
have shaken the dust of St. Boniface from 
her shoes for ever. 

Marie Dupont locked the door, and the 
two girls stole away side by side in the 
gray of the morning along the beach until 
they reached the place where Pierre and 
Leblanc were waiting. Pierre caught Marie 
inthis arms and pressed his lips to hers. 
It was the first time any one had kissed 
her. She trembled, half afraid, half re- 
gretful, as one who hovers upon the brink 
of the irrevocable. 

_ Pierre’s boat was waiting. It was the 
smuggling craft, a yawl which, when it be- 
came too notorious along the river, had 
been converted into a sloop by the removal 


“Well, I can 
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of the jigger-mast. Pierre stepped aboard 
and gave the girl his hand. 

“It is a little boat to go so far,” said 
Marie wistfully, not knowing the distance 
to the city. 


And she hesitated, conscious of the tre- | 


mendous import of the moment. Again she 
found herself remembering Baptiste; and 
now his patience and his care for her as- 
sumed a new light suddenly, as if she look- 
ed out through a window where there had 
been only a wall before. 

Nanette, scrambling aboard before her, 
laughed and caught her by the other hand. 
Leblanc pushed her from the beach. He 
leaped in after her, and the vessel moved 
in deep water. 

The girls sat in the tiny cabin, while 
Pierre and Leblanc ran up the sails. As the 
sloop began to pitch in the rough gulf 
waters Marie grew more afraid. She was 
conscious that her happiness had left her. 

They had started too late. In the middle 
of the channel the little boat with its prim- 
itive centerboard was caught in the rough 
currents that beat about the rocks and 
shoals at the turn of the tide. They drift- 
ed steadily down the north shore. Pierre 
cursed as he strove to tack. Leblanc pro- 
duced a bottle of brandy and began to 
drink. Pierre swallowed some, and when 
Leblanc relieved him grew more boisterous 
in his lovemaking. Presently the two men 
fell to quarreling, until the realization that 
they were below the island and making for 
the open gulf sobered them. 

It was no such departure as Marie had 
anticipated. She crouched in the cabin in 
growing fear, terrified at the change in 
Pierre and in Nanette. Again and again 
Pierre came to her to force more brandy 
on her, and each time that she refused he 
grew angrier. Once she began to cry, and 
then, afraid of his gathering rage, pleaded 
with him: 

“Pierre, I am afraid. 
a bigger boat. 
Take me 
come——” 

He cursed her and shook her from him. 
Then, as she clung to him again, he struck 
her across the face. His was her first blow, 
as his had been her first kiss. She sank 
down in the cabin and wept heartbrokenly, 
and now she was no longer afraid of the 
waves that lapped the boat’s sides as it 
tossed and reared in the surging waters. 

An hour went by. The turning tide and 
veering wind enabled the men to get the 
craft under control] again and head her up 
the river. Pierre came to Marie with the 
brandy bottle. He thrust it into her face. 
“Come, little one, let us kiss and make 
up,” he shouted. 

He pulled her to her feet. Her world was 
broken, life seemed hopeless, and in her 
broken pride she stood humbly before him 
in the rocking boat, her hands clasped. 

“Pierre, I am sorry,” she wept. “Thou 
knowest I love thee, Pierre. Forgive me.” 

Pierre laughed. It was good to see her 
thus. But Pierre had always known that 
nothing can tame a woman like a blow. 


I thought it was 
I am afraid of your friend. 
home. Some other time I will 
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“Drink,” he said, gathering her to him 
with one hand. “Take a long pull and we'll 
all be happy together. Drink!” he com- 
manded, as she hesitated in disgust at the 
smell of the liquor. 

As she obeyed him he tilted the bottle, 
and the burning fluid ran down her throat, 
choking her. Pierre laughed boisterously 
and pressed his lips to hers. 

“Soon we shall reach Quebec, little one,” 
he said, “and then thou shalt have thy 
ring.” 

“Tonight?” she faltered, with still sink- 
ing heart. He had forgiven her, thén; still, 


everything was changed, and St. Boniface 
was far away across the waters. 
“Surely tonight,” he answered, winking 


at Leblanc, and took the tiller again. 

Marie’s head swam, the boat seemed spin- 
ning round; she lay in the cabin, conscious 
vaguely of Leblanc and Nanette beside her, 
laughing and making love. Hours passed 
before she realized completely where she 
was. Sometimes she heard Pierre speaking 
to her, and once Nanete shook her, and 
seemed afraid. When she regained con- 
sciousness she found that the boat was in 
calm water. They were under the lee of an 
island, and the sun was low in the west. 

The sloop grounded, and Pierre, picking 
her up in his arms, carried her ashore and 
set her down on the beach. She staggered 
to her feet. The sloop was beached, and 
Leblanc and Nanette were at her side. 

“But this is not Quebec,” Marie stam- 
mered; and then, looking about in bewild- 
erment, she recognized where she was. 

Pierre caught her by the arm. “We are 
not going to Quebec,” he exclaimed roughly. 

“Pierre, why are we here? I must go 
home. Take me home!” 

The terror of her position dawned on her. 
She sobbed wildly and wrung her hands. 
Nanette cajoled her. 

“Come, don’t be a little fool,” she said. 
“We are going to stay here—the four of us. 
It will be like a picnic. Come then, Marie.” 

She screamed wildly. Pierre advanced 
upon her savagely with upraised hand, but 
Nanette restrained him, “No, do not strike 
her,” she pleaded. 

“Come, then,” growled Pierre, grasping 
her by the arms and hurrying her forward. 

She screamed again, wildly, and fought 
furiously for her freedom. Pierre struck 
her again and again; then, lifting her into 
his arms, he clapped one hand across her 
mouth and began to carry her up the 
beach toward the forest. 


* . * * 


Lafe and Hilary started for the island at 
one o’clock. They planned to spend three 
hours there and return on the evening tide. 

Hilary, seated opposite his friend, told 
him of the conversation with Louis, who, 
manipulating the tiller, heard nothing. 

“If Louis will swear to what he inform- 
ed me,” he said,” it means that we can clap 
Brousseau into jail. Otherwise he’ll never 
give up. his schemes against me, because 
he has a personal grievance.” 

“Mr. Askew,” said Lafe, “might I put 
a question to you without giving offense?” 

“You may, Connell.” 

“I’m only saying what everybody’s say- 
ing in St. Boniface, and that is about your 
cutting Brousseau out with Mademoiselle 
Rosny.” 

“I guess it’s true, Lafe,” said Hilary. 
“Lafe, she’s—well, you understand.” 

“I guess I do,” said Lafe. He stretched 
out a sinewy hand and gripped Hilary’s 
warmly. “I wish Clarice—my wife—could 
meet you,” he said. 

“I hope she will, Lafe, some day. 
now about Brousseau.” 

“I asked you that,” said Lafe, “because 
there’s a lot hangs on it. Now as to Louis 

he wouldn’t swear. If he did swear, he’d 
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swear that he’d been lying as soon as 
Brousseau slipped him a $10 bill. No, sir, 
it won’t do. We’ve got to get the fox right 
into the trap before we spring it.” 

“I’m afraid I am no hand at springing 
traps, Lafe.” : 

“No. But we’ve got to give him rope 
enough to hang himself. We don’t want 
to go off at half-cock. That’s plainer, ain’t 
it? My advice is as before: lie low. You 
see, sir, when a man schemes and schemes 
and plans his crooked work, all that he’s 
doing is to twist the rope tighter round 
his own neck. We’ve got him now, but 
we must get the noose tight, so that he 
won't wriggle out of it. And he’ll twist 
it tight next time he wriggles. That’s my 
idea, Mr. Askew.” 

“I guess you’re right as usual, Lafe,” an- 
swered Hilary. “But I’ve been lying low a 
thundering long time.” 

No more was said upon the subject. 
in the gulf the choppiness of the waves had 
changed to a steady sweep toward the 
island, which, lying in midstream, received 
and broke the full force of the daily tides. 
The wind aided them, and they swept 
through the water. Hilary watched the 
nearing land with interest that deepened 
as he began to make out the luxurious 
growth of conifers that covered it almost 
to the sea’s verge. 

In the center he could now make out a 
ridge of low hills, which seemed to as- 
cend to a terminal cliff, having on one 
side a gentle slope and, on the other, a 
precipitous descent toward the water. Grad- 
ually, as they changed position, this cliff 
came into plainer view, a bare flank thrust 
out toward the gulf, as if some giant knife 
had lopped off the edge of the island. 

“There ought to be some fine cutting 
there for us some day,” said Hilary. “Hello! 
What’s that?” 

“Somebody has got there before us, 
Connell. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
vear for $1.) 
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There was a young Sembee from Lynn 
Who went out in a Ford for a spin. 





In the country they stopped 
And a farmer’s eyes popped, 
For they looked like sardines in a tin. 


UNWELCOME KNOWLEDGE 
His face was all covered with grease, and 
with monkey wrench in hand he labored 
frantically at the engine of his automobile 
—or should we say “Ford”? A little boy 
coming from school with his books slung 
over his shoulder got inquisitively close to 
the worker and asked him what he was 
trying to do. 
“Get away from here, boy, what do you 
know about a Ford?” said the man. 
“I know a lot of jokes about it,” replied 
the lad; 
part, with his fingers in his ears. 
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whereupon he made haste to de- | 
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A Timely Interoention 


The Story of a “Doctor” Who Captivated 
Women’s Hearts, Then Released Them. 
By WILL N. HARBEN 
Copyright, Frank A. Munsey Co. 

Among the mountains he was known as 
Dr. Brindsley, though he had no legal or 
professional right to the title. It had been 
conferred or him in a crude sort of cour- 
tesy by the overgenerous, plain people to 
whom he sold his “elixir of health” as he 
walked along the country roads and stop- 

ped at the farmhouses and cabins. 

The elixir, he declared, had come down 
to him from his grandfather, who had got 
the formula from a Cherokee chief, who 
was dying of old age and wanted to do a 
Jasting service to a white man who had 
once befriended him. It was compounded 
from native roots and herbs, the curative 
nature of which was known to no living 
man save Brindsley himself. 

When I first saw him he was seated on 
a nail-keg in a cross-roads store, eating 
cheese and hardtack crackers as his mid- 
day meal, with now and then a sip from 
a cup of cider just brought from a neigh- 
boring orchard. He wore a battered and 
fuzzy silk top hat, a black frock coat, bag- 
gy doeskin trousers, a flowered satin vest, a 
ruffled shirt, close-fitting shoes, and cheap 
fancy socks. He was tall, heavy of body 
and limb, broad-shouldered, and had a mas- 
Sive, well-shaped head, a great shock of 
chestnut hair, a sweeping mustache, dyed 
black, and a pair of keen, brown, and mer- 
rily confident eyes. 

It was a warm day in midsummer, and 
the doctor’s clothing was well covered with 
the dust of the mountain roads. He said 
he had walked 10 miles'that morning, and 
had disposed of a dozen bottles of his med- 
icine, which was just what the mountain 
people needed to thin their blood, which, 
at that season, always became too thick 
and sluggish. 

“I owe my rise in life,” Brindsley affably 
informed me, “to two things—first, to the 
fact that my elixir is the best extant, and 
second, to the fact that I understand wom- 
en better than any man alive today. Wom- 
en, you see, are my chief customers. Men 
don’t bother about remedies of any sort 
till a tree falls on ’em and lames them, or 
they get kicked in a vital part by a hoss, 
or get shot or stabbed in a row; but wom- 
en want a shelf of concoctions so they 
can slap something on quick, or be the 
first on the'scene of action at a neighbor’s 
house with a bottle when anything hap- 
pens. Yes, sir, my knowledge of women 
has served me a good turn all through life.” 

“And how did you happen to come by your 
rare insight, doctor?” I asked, more inter- 
ested in him than ever. 

“I can’t say exactly,” he answered in a 
matter-of-fact tone. “I don’t know, un- 
less my opportunity to study the sex has 
been ahead of the average man’s since the 
very day I first saw the light. You see, 
I happened to be the only son of a mammy 
and daddy who had hit it nine times hand- 
running with a baby girl. They say it is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
and that downpour of females was for my 
best interest, when all is considered. As I 
look back on my bringing-up, Ill be. dad- 
blasted if I don’t think that in them nine 
healthy women—10, including ma—lI had 
a chance to see and ponder over every 
twist and quirk of woman nature. And as 
there wasn’t anything else to study with 
them around, I must have put in a good 
deal of time on them. 

“IT was the baby in the bunch, coming 

{ did as a sort of consolation at the tail- 

u, Maybe in answer to pa’s petition for 
a change, and I was honey-fugled by the 
whole hen-roost till I was purty good size. 
They all petted me so much that they didn’t 
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let me out of their sight: till I was old 
cnough to shave. So, as I say, I heard a 
lot and saw a lot from them and the neigh- 
bor women that dropped in to chatter.” 

“It must have been valuable training for 
you,” I remarked. 

“It certainly was,” Brindsley agreed, 
“especially when you consider that in my 
line it pays a feller to be on to all the weak 
points of his main customers, as well as the 
few strong ones that he will happen on 
once in a while. I reckon there is no 
harm in me being plain, and I may as well 
admit that I hadn’t been on the road long 
before I discovered that knowing how to 
please women was a big asset in my busi- 
ness. I don’t say this because it is about 
myself in particular, because some other 
men may possess the same turn; but I 
found before long that I knew how to 
please women, and that it paid, and paid 
big. 

“Now, if you was to ask me the shortest 
way to getting into the good graces of a 
woman, I don’t know that I could tell you 
any direct rule to go by; but there’s one 
thing that seems to account for my own 
success with ’em, and that is that I never 
was afraid of one in my life—maybe be- 
cause I had bossed 10 of ’em so long. I 
don’t know, but I believe that it is the man 
who can set and look clean through a 
woman, and speak firm to her, that will 
have her bounden respect. I used to be 
nice to ’em, flatter ’°em up, and make ’em 
think they was the whole show, and as far 
as I ever saw, no harm ever came of it. In 
fact, I remember one case where that sort 
of treatment brought about substantial 
good.” 


“You mean that good was brought about 
as the result of a flirtation, doctor?” I 
asked. 

“Well, you might call it a sort of a flir- 
tation,” he smiled, “and a double-barreled 
one at that. It happened about five years 
ago, over the mountain on the Ducktown 
road, where I was opening up a fresh terri- 
tory for my medicine. You may know that 
mountain-cabin folks will take in a strang- 
er overnight and give him supper, bed and 
breakfast free of charge, if he ain’t a reve- 
nue man and has the right look to him. 
Well, I had come to a cabin owned by a 
farmer by the name of Hinds—Pete Hinds. 
He was out at his corn-crib in front, and 
was a youngish-looking fellow about 36 or 
40. Now, what struck me as odd, because 
you don’t often see a fellow that way 
around his shack, was that Pete was dressed 
up to the limit, as fine as a new fiddle; 
and as there wasn’t any meeting or amuse- 
ments going on in the neighborhood just 
then, to my knowledge, it set me to won- 
dering. 

“When I told him I was looking for a 
place to eat and sleep, he said that him 
and his wife never turned anybody away, 
and would be glad to have me. He gave 
a whistle, and his wife come to the cabin 
door and smiled and nodded. Again I was 
surprised, for instead of the usual slouchy 
woman that you see in such shacks, Mrs. 
Hinds looked like she was rigged out for a 
ball. She was yellow-haired and blue-eyed, 
and wore snow white from head to foot, 
tucked low in at the neck and short at the 
sleeves. She wore a broad, blood-red sash 
wound around her slim, tight-laced waist 
and hanging clean down to her heels be- 
hind. She was a mighty good-looker for a 
woman of her age—31 or 32—and was pow- 
dered and curled like a high-kicking act- 
ress. She had some wild honeysuckles in 
her bangs, and bunches of ’em strung down 
the front of her dress and at the sides. She 
come out and shook hands, and told me I 
was welcome to stay as long as I liked. 

“I took a chair outside the door to rest, 
while she bustled about on the inside, and 
I asked Hinds if anything special was on 
tap in the neighborhood. He looked sort 
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‘o sheepish, and hummed and hawed a 


minute, and then said: 

“‘No, nothing out of the common. It is 
like this—we’ve got a couple of neighbors, 
Sam Webb and his wife, who live half 
a mile up the road. They come here, or we 
go there, on an average of three or four 
times a week, They are great hands to 
sing, and so are we, and we love to hitch 
together for company like.’ 

“I was still puzzled, you see, sir, for I 
couldn’t see no call for so much dressing 
up. In fact, even while Hinds was talking 
to me, he was constantly twisting his mus- 
tache, pulling at his necktie, or smoothing 
his hair down in front. I took particular 
notice .of him because, you see, being a sort 
of a dresser myself, I was a little bit put 
out; for it happened that I was wearing my 
worst suit, had been caught in a drenching 
rain that day, and needed a shave and a 
general clean-up. 

“Then come another surprise. 
sundown Mrs. Hinds said to Pete: 

“‘Bolw the horn. It’s time the children 
was put to bed.’ 

“With that Pete took a cow’s horn down 
from a peg at the door and gave a blast on 
t that set dogs for miles around to bark- 
ing like they thought they was being call- 
ed out for a possum hunt. I heard a 
‘hoo, hoo,’ in the swamp back of the house, 
and pretty soon six children, ranging from. 
grown-up size down to a two-year-old tod- 
dler, come through the weeds, You may 
take it from me, sir, who has been about 
some, that it was the dirtiest, raggedest lit- 
ter of young humanity that ever blotted 
the surfaee of the earth. They didn’t have 
anything on but shifts made of coarse 
sheeting. Their bare legs was muddy, and 
vou could see dirt even higher up through 
the slits and holes in their garments. It 
didn’t look like their heads had ever been 
combed. They shot past me with their 
eyes down, following the biggest one like 
sheep after a leader. I heard them scram- 
hling about over their mush and milk 
in the rear of the house, and pretty soon 
they was all abed. 


“We had our supper then, and after it 
was over we set in front of the cabin and 
waited for the Webbs to come down the 
road. It wasn’t dark, and we could see 
pretty well. 

“*There they come!’ Hinds said, and we 
all stood up to watch ’em. 


“About 100 yards below the cabin there 
was a- spring branch that run across the 
road, “atid: both‘of ’em stopped at it and 
set down on the bank. I was wondering 
what the delay meant when Hinds up and 
explained it. He said that the Webbs had 
walked all the way from home barefooted, 
to save their shoes on the sharp gravels and 
keep ’em from getting dusty, and that they 
was now engaged in washing their feet. 
This was so, and as soon as they got their 
shoes and stockings on they sauntered up 
to us, taking care to walk on the grass at 
the side of the road to keep out of the 
dust.” 

“They must have been well-dressed, too,” 
I suggested at this point. 


“Dressed? Huh! Well, you’d have 
thought so if you’d been there,” the doctor 
smiled. “Webb was a short, sawed-off, 
half-bald man of middle age, and his wife, 
some younger, was a pretty, brown-eyed, 
brown-haired woman with a cute twinkle 
in her eyes and a good-natured smile. She 
wore a white dress, too, fresh starched and 
ironed, and had plenty of ribbons flut- 
tering about. Webb looked as slick as a 
peeled onion. I saw him glance at Hinds 
and sort o’ sniff as he eyed him from head 
to foot, and said something I didn’t catch 
about the necktie that Hinds had on. 

“‘I see you’ve got the children to bed,’ 
Mrs. Webb said, peeping into the cabin. 
‘Ours raised such an objection to going so 
early that we told ’em they could set up 
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tilt sundown. You tnink six is a bother. 
What would you think if you had seven of 
your own and two more by your husband’s 
first wife?’ 

“Mrs. Hinds laughed, but didn’t say noth- 
ing, and after I was made acquainted with 
7em we all set down in front of the cabin. 
I wasn’t feeling at my best. My natural 
pride was cut some at being caught on a 
dress occasion in the plight I was in; but 
knowing my inside power with women, I 
had no trouble in holding my own in all 
that was being said. 


“Then they got ready to sing, and paired 
off. Mrs. Hinds set on the wash-bench by 
Webb, and Mrs. Webb crossed over and 
sat by Hinds, each couple being supplied 
with a Sunday-school song-book. Right 
there, sir, I got my first whiff of the dead 
rat in the crib. Them couples, maybe with- 
out knowing it, was falling in love in reg- 
ular crisscross fashion. I’m a_ hardened, 
roustabout sort of a man, sir, but the thing 
was a sort of a jolt to me. I had no doubt 
that every one of ’em at home was as 
slouchy as the children [’d just seen, and 
that the dressing up was fooling ’em and 
leading *em a sort of a_ will-o’-the-wisp 
chase after some’n’ they didn’t have, and 
never was the least bit likely to have, for 
that matter. 

“Well, they sung and sung, and simpered 
and sniggered behind the books, and, as 
the Lord made me, I never felt so lonely 
in all my life. I can’t say that they had 
good voices, for they was off the key half 
the time. I have a pretty good bass my- 
self, but they didn’t seem to appreciate it 
when I let it out once or twice, so I quit 
and set back and listened and watched. 
They hadn’t got together to sing, nohow. 
The whole arrangement was nothing but 
a pretext to give ’em a chance to dress up 
and set side by side. In my time I’ve seen 
plenty of courting by folks of all ages, from 
the crib to the grave, but that roundabout 
love-making took the rag off the bush. I 
won’t try to describe it, for I’d fail. Sugar 
wouldn’t melt in their mouths. The whole 
thing was sweet words and gentle smiles. 
If a woman dropped anything the men 
jumped and said ‘Excuse me,’ and picked 
it up and bowed and scraped as they hand- 
ed it back. I was mad half the time, too, 
for somehow I couldn’t understand why 
such women would waste so much time on 
such poor material as them men. I’m not 
saying it because it was myself, sir, but if 
I'd been fixed for it I could have laid them 
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fellers out in the shade in’two minutes. 

“Shortly before midnight,” Brindsley 
continued, “the singing-bee ended, and the 
Webbs went home. Now, you may not 
know it, sir, but the sleeping space in a 
cabin is powerful limited. As a rule a 
whole family sleeps in one big room, and 
if a stranger comes along he is bunked in 
with the rest.. I saw at once that I’d have 
to sleep with Hinds, and I wasn’t sur- 
prised when he asked me if I didn’t want 
to walk down to the spring for a fresh 
drink of water. That, of course, was to 
give his wife a chance to shuck off her 
things and get hid before we turned in. 

“On the path down to the spring, Hinds 
stopped sudden, and said: 

“*T want to ask you something, stranger. 
What do you think of Sam Webb, from 
what you’ve seen of him?’ 


“I was sort o’ shook up, and hardly knew 
how to answer the question; and so, while 





“in my time Pve seen plenty of courting by 
folks of all ages, but that roundabout 
love-making took the rag off the bush.” 


I was studying about it, Hinds continued. 

“*You may not know it just to look. at 
him when he is dressed up, stranger, but 
that Webb is the laziest, most trifling, no- 
account feller anywheres about. He sets 
around his cabin from sunup till sundown, 
and smokes and chaws, or goes fishing to 
the creek. His wife hates the bare sight 
of him, and nobody round here blames her. 
The funniest part of it is that he thinks he 
is a great lady-killer, but the women all 
through this section are on to him. [’m 
that sorry for his wife that I hardly know 
what to do. She is a nice, agreeable wom- 
an, different from mine, I must admit— 
in one way, at least, for she is always smil- 
ing like you saw her tonight, full of fun 
and good-nature, and mine gets grouchy. 
If Mrs. Webb wasn’t an angel from heaven 
she never could have put up with Webb as 
long as she has. Folks say she was pulled 
into marriage with him by her folks, and 
couldn’t save herself. She must have been 
a dream of a girl, for she is a stunning 
woman now—don’t you think so, stranger?’ 

“I agreed with him, and felt like mak- 
ing an amendment to his motion in regard 
to Webb, to the effect that there was a cer- 

in man that ought to be yoked with 
Webb in that section and receive just as 
much condemnation. The women looked 
to me like they was up to snuff enough to 
appreciate the attentions of a man like my- 
self, and I knew that if I’'d been at my best, 
or even second best, that I’d have made 
them fellers look like knots on a dead log. 
I must admit that a plan was running 
through my mind in regard to what I'd do 
the next time I came that way. 

“Well after we’d had our drink and 
stood around a while, we went back to 
the shack. It was as dark as a stack of 
black cats in a cave, and we sneaked in and 
undressed and went to bed. Sleeping with 
a man is a good test as to whether you 
like him or not, and that lie-down convinc- 
ed me that I had no use for Hinds. 
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I was. 





tempted a dozen times, before I dozed off, 
to kick him in the smali of the back and 
show him up before his wife and children. 
And you can bet my opinion of him wasn’t 
bettered when me and him crawled out 
before it was light the next morning, to 
give his wife a chance to rise and cook 
breakfast; for the suit he put on was rag- 
geder and dirtier than the working clothes 
of any hobo I ever saw. 

“As for his wife, she put on the same 
white attire as the night before, even in- 
cluding the flowers. Her no-account hus- 
band was mean enough to tease her about 
it, and to point to her every-day dress 
hanging on a peg and say that the parade 
was all on my account. Of course I knew 
it was the truth, but I felt sorry for her, 
for she blushed as red as fire. I liked 
the woman, I must say that. It seemed to 
me that the poor, famished creature was 
so hampered anc bored and disgusted by 
the poor excuse she had married that she 
fancied she saw something attractive in 
the other bald-headed idiot. 

“As I was leaving, she followed me out 
into the yard and told. me she hoped I 
would stop with ’em the next time I passed 
that way. I promised I would do so without 
fail, and | saw from her shy look that me 
and her would be good friends. 

“As I walked down the road, I saw the 
Webb cabin on the side of the road some 
distance ahead. At the creek close by I 
met Webb. He was wearing his old clothes, 
and he was a sight to behold. He had a 
bait-cup full of worms and a fishing-pole. 
He wore a ragged straw hat that looked 
like a horse had bit off part of the brim. I 
never would have known him but for his 
size, and the fact that I was on the look- 
out for him. 

“*‘How did you make out at Hinds’s. 
stranger?’ he asked with sort of a sneak- 
ing look in his eyes. ‘Did they feed you 
aplenty?’ 

“ “Oh, yes, indeed,’ 
sumptuous.’ 

“*Ves,’ he said with a grin. 
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times on Sundays, and she certainly fed 
us to a queen’s taste. She knows how to 
season just right. I’ve tried to get my wife 
on to the trick, but somehow she can’t 
get the hang of it. Mrs. Hinds is so neat 
and clean—always looks like she’s fresh 
out of a bandbox. She’s a powerful good- 
looking woman, too—don’t you think so?’ 

“ Decidedly,’ I told him. 

“I stopped there, for somehow I didn’t 
care to talk to him about such a nice wom- 
an. But he was bent on letting himself out. 
He stuck his pole in the ground, laid his 
cup down, and caught hold of my coat with 
his snaggly fingers—he’d been digging bait 
with ’em—and lowered his voice to a whis- 
per and said: 

“‘Folks that ought to know,’ said he, 
‘say that she ain’t got any manner of use 
for Pete Hinds. He is a bad egg, as you 
must have seen already. He thinks he can 
sing; he thinks he’s good-looking; he thinks 
he can say funny things—but he’s the big- 
gest failure I ever saw, and I’ve seen a good 
many. He is full of brag and bluster. Oh, 
he makes me sick! He won’t pay a debt. 
He borrowed a hoe from me and never sent 
it back. He won’t furnish that pretty wife 
of his with a decent rag to wear. She has 
to scrimp and save up egg and butter mon- 
ey to buy what she has. As you are 
going to pass my cabin, you might stop and 
leave a bottle of your medicine. My wife 
is expecting you. I haven’t the ready mon- 
ey now, but I'll hand it to you the next 
time you come this way. You must stop 
overnight with us the next time.’ 

“T walked on, and as I got near his cabin 
I saw nine dirty and ragged children hang- 
ing about the front; but standing in the 
door was about as pretty a picture as 
a man ’d expect to see in a day’s travel. 
It was Mrs. Webb, arrayed in the same cos- 
tume she had so well adorned the night 
before. Her lovely hair was just out of 
curl papers, and the crisp morning air had 
put roses in her cheeks. She didn’t want 
to buy no medicine, I saw that plain; and 
as I don’t mix social attainments with my 
business I kept my satchel closed and sat 
down and talked. 

“I felt in trim for it, and I let myself 
out. You’d only have to see and hear me 
on a set-to of that sort to appreciate my 
method, sir. It wasn’t five minutes before 
I had her, you might say, spellbound with 
my accounts of what I’d seen and done in 
my travels. She put a proper estimate on 
me. I saw that from the fact that she 
spoke light of her husband and of the 
Hindses. She said they was away behind 
the times, and that she had realized for lo, 
these many years that she was in the wrong 
box. She said she had married too young, 
and was meeting with punishment for it by 
a dead, tiresome life in the backwoods, 
when her true place was in some up-to- 
date city where folks knew how to act and 
speak properly.” 

Here the doctor paused to pick up his 
valise, and, fearing that I was to hear no 
more, I said: 

“And did you ever meet them all again?” 

“Did 19” he smiled. “You might know 
that I naturally would, sooner or later. 
The truth is, as I went on peddling my 
stuff through the mountains, I couldn’t 
help reverting back to that interesting ex- 
perience. I’m an odd duck, sir. I see my 
own faults, and sometimes I feel better 
when I confess ’em, even to a stranger like 
you that I may never run across again; so 
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I'm going to tell you about a thing that 
you may put down as powerful weak and 
silly in a man. 

“The truth is. that a certain thing ran- 
kled in me powerful, and that was to have 
to remember that them two no-account men 
took the shine off of me so bad that night 
in the mutter of clothes and general appear- 
anee. I used to lie awake in the night just 
thinking how different it would have been 
if I'd happened to have my best togs along. 
Well, sir, that bothered me so much that I 
decided to make a trip in that direction 
under what you might call different aus- 
pices. I wonder if you understand what 
I mean, sir?” 

“I think I understand you perfectly,” I 
answered. 

“Well, I’m glad you do,” he pursued. 
“I’m sure any broad-minded man would, 
and T’ll go on and tell you how it ended. 
I acted with deliberation. I laid my plans, 
silly as they may look to you, as careful 
as if I was going to be best man at the wed- 
ding of some high official. I packed an 
extra valise with my best outfit. I didn’t 
put in a thing, even to a handkerchief or 
tie, that wasn’t the very latest wrinkle of 
style. I kept on my duds till I got close 
to Hinds’s cabin, and then I stopped at the 
creek in the thicket and took a thorough 
wash and shave, and cooled off, for it was a 
baking hot afternoon. Then I slid into 
my fresh things, fixed my tie just right, 
twisted my mustache, put some musk on 
my handkerchief, pinned a little spray of 
fern-leaf on my lapel, stuffed my old clothes 
in the valise, lit a good cigar, and sauntered 
as cool as a cucumber up to the cabin. You 
see, I knew that it was the night of the 
week set for the Webbs to come over there 
and sing, and that I was likely to meet 
both couples at once.’ 
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“* “So you found the family at home, did 
_~ you?” I asked. 


: 


“Oh, yes, and all rigged out as before, 


_ for it was near sundown, and the Webbs 


was expected. They was astonished, I can 
tell you. You could have knocked Hinds 
over with a broom-straw. Why, he was 
actually flabbergasted, and as for his wife 
—oh, my! 

“Of course she didn’t say anything about 
my clothes; but she showed what she 
thought by the way she looked. You can 
always tell when a woman wants to appear 
at her best by the way she talks, and the 
first thing Mrs. Hinds said was that she 
had been late about getting her frock done 
up‘ that day, and that it was still damp 
and too flabby to hang just right. All the 
same, she looked all right in my opinion, 
and so did the other woman, when the 
Webbs hove in sight. 


“I was tickled, too, by the way Mrs. 
Webb looked when she first saw me. She 
looked to me like she was just wondering 
how she could have made the unaccountable 
mistake she did in passing me over on that 
first night. 

“Well, right there the fun began. I 
knew I was holding the reins in the pretti- 
est race I was ever in. You’d have split 
your sides laughing at the way the tables 
was turned. Both them women cold-shoul- 
dered them men clean aside, and begun to 
make a dead set for me. Their husbands 
got out the song-books, but the women said 
they’d rather talk, and talk we did in a 
blue streak. Now and then Hinds and Webb 
*d get up and stroll about, one on one side 
of the yard and the other on the other. 


“When the time to break up come, Mrs. 
Webb nabbed me and bore me away, you 
might say by pure persistence, because, as 
she said, the Hindses had me the other trip. 
I went with her, but promised to spend 
the next night at Hinds’s.. Of all the mad 
men that ever walked the earth in times of 
peace, Webb was the chief, for his wife 
made him tote my heaviest valise clean 
home. He hung back behind us, and I could 
hear him cuss whenever he would stop 
to rest. It was full of bottles, and toting 
it that distance was about the biggest piece 
of work he had tackled for many a long 
day. 

“To cut my tale short, as the dog said 
when he crossed the railroad-track in front 
of an express train, I stayed night about 
between them two families, and it was a 
dress occasion from beginning to end. I 
say dress occasion, but it wasn’t full dress, 
for Hinds and Webb sort o’ lost out and 
quit trying to rig up. You can see yourself, 
sir, that it was a very sensible thing for 
them to do, for you can’t put life and 
energy in a thing without hope of some 
sort to back it up. 

“Now, I’ve confessed, haven’t I, to my 
weakness in wanting to beat them no-ac- 
counts in dressing up? And I want to go 
further and clear my conscience in regard 

omething else. To tell you the truth, 

; I began to take pity on the whole lay- 

at, especially the two batches of helpless 
-hildren. I knew that I couldn’t keep the 
game up, you know, and I got afraid that 
as soon as my back was turned the thing 
would settle back into the unfortunate, de- 
plorable, sad situation that I had found 
when I first come. So I began to debate 
with myself whether I had a moral right— 
well, how shall I put it?—a moral right to 
do a little mite of wrong to fetch about a 
big pile of good. 

“You may bet that I found it a pretty 
hard thing to decide. You see, I couldn’t 
help seeing that in their fight over me the 
two women was getting further and further 
from the quicksands that threatened to 
swallow ’em up. Do you understand, sir, 
what I mean?” 

“T think I do, thoroughly,” I answered. 
“It may be that the end justifies the means 
in such cases as that.” 
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“T’m glad to hear‘ you use the words, 
sir. They have a fine ring to °em—good 
enough, in fact to come from some high 
source. Well, that’s about what I thought 
at the time and I set in to make such a 
good impression on both ladies that after 
I'd left they would be through with the 
empty fancies they had been cultivating 
when I arrived. 

“It wasn’t very much trouble, for the 
singing-bees was called off, and I had just 
one lady on my hands at a time. Oh, it 
was all proper, sir! Nothing was ever said 
or done that couldn’t be brought out in 
open court with safety to all concerned; 
but still the good work was going on. In 
other words, the longer I was on the job, 
the less inclination the women had to re- 
sort to their former pastimes. And the 
men—well, we’d as well leave them out of 
the discussion. They didn’t seem as grate- 
ful for being kept out of calamity as their 
wives did.” 

“And how did the affair end, doctor?” 
I asked. 

“Well, my week was up. I wasn’t doing 
much in my line, for I’d sold to the entire 
neighborhood, and so I decided to call it 
off. It was no easy job, I can tell you; 
but I was equal to it. I got ’em off one at 
a time—I mean the two ladies—and told 
’em right out that I was going away for 
good, and that I wanted them to settle 
down and take better care of their children, 
and do the best they could with the prizes 
they had drawed in the marriage lottery. 
There was tears on both sides, and con- 
siderable opposition to my plan, as you 
might naturally expect, but both of the 
ladies finally come around to it. One thing 
helped.” 

“I should like to know what that was, 
doctor,” I said, as he paused. 

“Why, both of ’em said they would be 
content, if I’d just promise one thing. Mrs. 
Hinds said she’s be satisfied if I’'d not 
write back to Mrs. Webb, and Mrs. Webb 
laid down the same condition in regard 
to Mrs. Hinds. I agreed to it, for if there 
is one thing in particular that I am careful 
about, it is putting stuff down in black 
and white. I think some great poet has 
remarked that what you whisper with a 
wink is one thing, but what you say with 
ink is another.” 

“Did you ever see your friends again?” 
I asked. 

“Never; but I heard from them indirect. 
I had done a good job. Both couples set- 
tled down and did as well as the average 
among folks of that sort. To tell you the 
whole truth, they fared better than I have 
myself.” 

“I don’t catch your drift, now, doctor,” 
I smiled. 

“Well, maybe you don’t,” he sighed; 
“but I think deep about life sometimes, 
sir, and I don’t mind telling you straight 
out that all that sort of foolishness on a 
man’s part will leave a stamp on ’im that 
will grow deeper as his years pass. Look 
at me! I’m near 40, and I’m a lonely old 
bach. I’ve passed the marrying limit, and 
it was all due to the habit I had of brows- 
ing about in the meadow of human flowers. 
I picked and discarded, and picked and 
discarded, till I got so nothing looked quite 
pretty enough to me, or smelled quite sweet 
enough to hold my attention. And right 
now, sir, I realize how much I’ve missed, 
and I long for the old-fashioned way of 
life. Some men of my age are grandaddies, 
and they’ve got—well, sir, they’ve got what 
I could easily have had, but never at- 
tained. 

“Some preachers believe in a hell of fire 
and brimstone, but I’ve had proof of an- 
other sort. It begins here.. It is in the 
mind, and we make it ourselves. How long 
it lasts, I don’t know. Ill be glad to let 
you know when I’m out of mine. The 
worst part of it is that I deserve it—yes, 
sir, I deserve it!” 
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Toledo Blade—There are men who have 
little respect for the law until they need it 
for their own protection. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—Those who 
take umbrellas to church should remem- 
ber that we are commanded to watch as 
well as pray. 





Columbia Record—If Hank Ford’s pro- 
posed tin cow is to be anything like his 
tin Lizzie, we surmise the milk will be 
delivered already churned. 


Columbia Missourian—It took several 
hundred years to make men out of mon- 
keys. It sometimes takes five minutes to 
reverse the process. 





Barre Times—Several million  school- 
children vote in the affirmative on Edison’s 
proposal to substitute movies for school 
books. But there are other millions who 
doubt the efficacy of the substitution for 
all branches of school work. 





Baltimore American—To be slapped by 
the tail of a comet as it saunters by us is 
the inglorious climax in the world’s troub- 
les. 


Albany Journal—Professor Einstein has 
not yet declared his purpose to make the 
world safe for relativity. 


Norristown Times—John Wanamaker 
has completed 60 vears of mercantile life, 
but thank heaven, no-one remarked that 
he hasn’t had a vacation in all that time. 


Rutland Herald—Before shutting up shop 
for the summer the league of nations might 
issue a bulletin stating how many wars are 
in progress in Europe. 


Waterbury Republican—The Buffalo res- 
taurant employees’ union has exonerated 
Samuel Gompers of the charge that he 
stayed at a non-union hotel during his 
honeymoon, It is well that this burning 
question is settled. For a time it threat- 
ened to disrupt the nation. 


Indianapolis News—What the allies need 
is a Yankee horse trader to help them dick- 
er with Germany. 


New York Herald—Mr. Ford has built his 
5,000,000th motor car, and a good many 
citizens firmly believe they have to dodge 
all of his output every day. 


Manchester Union—Only one of the 237 
members of the Princeton graduating class 
is going to be a movie actor—which seems 
to bear out the allegation that colleges kill 
the desire for swift and great wealth. 


Philadelphia Record—Why is coal high? 
Because the trade has found out that the 
consumers will pay. 


Successful Farming—Had the millions 
of dollars that farmers invested in blue 
sky oil wells and other stock selling enter- 
prises that had no merit, been invested in 
federal farm loan bank bonds they would 
have had a safe investment that would have 


stood them in good stead in time of need. 
Their blue sky stocks were not worth any- 
thing as security when they wanted to bor- 
row money. And they were not bring- 
ing in any interest or dividends. 


Manila Bulletin—A local speaker declares 
that the war in Ireland is not religious. Af- 
ter reading and hearing about atrocities 
and reprisals we hasten to agree. 


Omaha Bee—Bibles in 538 languages and 
to the number of 8,655,791 were distributed 
throughout the world last year, but the 
effect is not so great as one might have 
hoped. 





Cleveland Plain Dealer—A bill has been 
introduced in congress to require the house 
of representatives to sing “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” every morning. Good, as far 
as it goes. But why not require them to 
spend the entire morning in singing? It 
would save us a lot of money. 


(Views avout Women {i} 


Roanake Times—Kentucky women wont’ 
enjoy equal rights until somebody discov- 
ers the feminine for “colonel.” 








Jewel Republican—The fellow who can 
fool all the women all the time is the fel- 
low who changes the fashions. 


Wynne Progress—We want it ot be dis- 
tinctly understood that when we lambast 
a Republican hip and thigh or land on the 
bonehead of a Democrat that we mean the 
male of both species and not the ladies. 


Schenectady Union-Star—Who knows? 
Perhaps Susie May Wade of Wartrace, 
Tenn., has an old-fashioned mother, who 
tells her to hang her clothes on a hickory 
limb. 





Toledo Blade—Women, with judicial 
minds and a knowledge of the law, would 
fit into the United States supreme court. 
There they could have the last word. 


Minneapolis Better Way—A farmer’s wife, 
according to some _§ statistician, carns 
$4004 a year. We are waiting for some other 
statistician to tell us how much she gets. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—The 10,783 
sealskins sold recently in St. Louis for 
$368,505, averaging 435.75 each, may seem 


like a good many sealskins, but government 
operation of fur herds can never be re- 
garded as a complete success until the ra- 
tio of one sealskin sack per American wom- 
an is substantially realized. 


Chicago Tribune—There is war on the 
Rue de la Paix in Paris, where, as every 
woman knows, some dictator is preparing 
to tell her just what she shall wear on the 
boulevard, at the theater, the bridge party, 
the country club, or the ball in the season 
of 1922. It is a well modulated but highly 
accented war. Billowing curves contend 
with acute angles. Flowing lines take is- 
sue with abrupt curtailments. The past 
meets the present to determine the future. 
Freedom, facing confinement in corsets, 
shrieks. 
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New Strength and 
Energy For the 
Weak and Aged 


To be strong, vigorous and active you must 
have plenty of good, rich blood of the kind 
that organic iron—Nuxated Iron—helps mak 
Nuxated Iron is like the iron in your blood 
like the tron in spinach, lentils and apples, 
while metallic iron is iron just as it comes 
from the action of strong acids on small pieces 
of iron, Over 4,000,000 people annually are 
using Nuxated Iron. It quickly helps make rich 
red blood, revitalize wornout, exhausted nerves 
and give new strength and energy. At all druge 
gists. Beware of substitutes. Always ime 
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Or Snuff Habit 
Cured or No Pay 


No inatter whether used in pipe, cigaret 
cigars, chewed or used in the form of 
Superba Tobacco Remedy contains nothing ime 


jurious, no dope, poisons, or habit-formi 
drugs. Guaranteed. Sent on trial. If 
cures, costs you one dollar. If it fails, or 


you are not perfectly satisfied 
nothing. Write for full remedy tod 


Superba Company, M14, Baltimore, Md. 


Banish Constipation 
Headaches —No Drugs » 


Do it yourself without drugs, 
appliances of any kind. 

By a simple method of nerve pressure coaity 
learned and applied—a child can do it—you 
can absolutely rid yourself of CONSTIPATION, 
HEADACHES, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA and oth- 
er ills as thousands of others have done. 

For the price of a trip to the doctor you 
can obtain this wonderful system and this 
knowledge is yours for a lifetime—no fur- 
ther expense—and FREEDOM FROM THESE 
ILLS—think of that. 

Write for further information. Money-back 
Guarantee—you risk nothing but your time. 
rae na it to yourself to take advantage of 

ls oer. 


ZONE THERAPY COMPANY. 
Dept. 5, Los Angeles, California. 


Ends Stomach Trouble 
Banishes Tape-Worm 


No matter how long you have suffered—how 
much you have doctored—how many times 
you have been told your case is incurable I 
positively guarantee that my special Remedy 
“A” will end the worst case of stomach troue- 
ble (except cancer) and expel any tape-worm 
or I make no charge for the treatment, I take 
all the risk, you none. You must get satisfac 
tory results or -you are out nothing. Don’t 
suffer another minute—send me your name 
and address to-day and get FREE PROOF Db 
return mail, Be sure to give age. Walter 
Reisner, Box A.E.64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ASTHMA at 


FEVER 
Cured or Costs Nothing 


Mr. C. Leavengood, a widely known Kansas drugs 
gist, offers to send a $1.25 bottle of his amazing 
prescription for asthma and hay fever to anyone 
who will write for it. SEND NO MONEY—just 
write — and bottle will be mailed immediately. 
Deposit $1.25 with postman when it arrives on 
absolute guarantee of satisfaction or money re- 
funded. Simply send name-—a card will do—to 
Cc. LEAVENGOOD, 
1322 Southwest Boulevard, ROSEDALE. KANSAS. 
TEXAS OIL GcuiD Free for 6 months. Every issue contains 
information of value to investors and 


those interested in this field of fortune-making. Published by 
WARREN CO., Oil Exchange Bidg., Wichita Falls, Texas 


SELL your PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars fisee 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO.. Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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“Do you think a girl should learn to love 
before 21?” 

“No, indeed, that’s too big an audience.” 
—Brown Jug. 





The prisoner threw the magazines across 
his cell in disgust, and swore eloquently. 
“Nothin’ but continued stories,” he raged, 
“an’ I’m to be hung next Tuesday.” 


The two young matrons were discussing 
children, when Mrs. Smith observed: “I 
have never understood why mothers can’t 
se@ the faults in their children.” 

Mrs. Jones smiled. “Do you think you 
can?” she asked. 

hy,” rejoined Mrs. Smith, “I would in 
a minute if my children had any.”—Country 
Gentleman. 


Wife—The dressmaker says she won’t 
make me another gown until you pay her 
bill. 

Hub (with relief)—That is very good of 
her. Pll send her a note of thanks.—Watch- 
man-Examiner. 











Widow Johnsing (to suitor)—Is yo” sho’ 
yo’ lubs me? 

Smokey Mose—Co’se Ah does. 

Widow Johnsing (suspiciously )—Yo’ ain’t 
los’ yo’ job, is yo’? 


Cop—Hey, where you going? 
know this is a one-way street? 

Abe (in new car)—Vell, I’m only going 
one vay, ain’t it?—Life. 


Don’t you 


Miss Cora was taking her first trip on 
the train. The conductor came through the 
car and called for the tickets. Cora readily 
gave up her ticket. 

A few minutes later the train boy com- 
ing through called, “Chewing gum!” 

“Never!” cried Cora bravely. “You can 
take my ticket, but not my gum.”—Right 
Way Magazine. 


“TI wonder if dyeing one’s hair is really as 
dangerous as the doctors say?” said Watts. 

“You bet it is,” replied Henpeck. “An 
uncle of mine tried it once and in less than 
three months he was married to a widow 
with four children.”—New York Globe. 


“Henrietta,” asked Mr. Meekton, “do you 
think votes-for-women is a complete suc- 
cess?” 

“How can you doubt it, Leonidas?” 

“Perhaps I am over-anxious. But it looks 
as if the women voters have just put a lot 
of men into office, the same as before.”— 
Washington Star. 


“TJ am no good unless I strike,” said the 
match. 

“And you lose your head every time you 
do strike,” said the match box.—Science and 
Invention. 


A grocer in a Middle Western town was 
looking over the credit-sales slips one day 
when suddenly he called out to a new clerk: 
“Did you give credit to Harry Moreleigh?” 

“Why, yes,” said the clerk. 

“Didn’t I tell you to get a report on 
every single man who asked for credit?” 

“And I did in this case,” was the clerk’s 
response. “The agency said he owed money 
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to every grocer in town. I thought if his 
credit was as good as that you would like 
to have him open an account here!” 





Tessie—Agnes always finds something to 
harp on. 

Bessie—Yes; I only hope she’ll be as 
fortunate in the next world.—Alumnus. 


Bill—So you asked the sweet little thing 
to marry you? 

Gill—Yes, I did. 

Bill—And she said “yes,” I suppose? 

Gill—No, she didn’t. 

Bill—Oh, she said “no 

Gill—Not exactly. 

Bill—Well, what did she say, then? 

Gill—She said, “Nothin’ doin’.”—Kansas 
City Star. 


.’ did she? 


“Yes, I can fix you up for California all 
right,” said the ticket agent, after spend- 
ing an hour looking up berths and time- 
tables. 

“How nice.” 

“When are you going?” 

“Some day when I can afford it,” replied 
the lady. “Thank you so much.”—Louis- | 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Mr. Newrich (examining 
thousand years old? 
Why, it’s only 
ing Show. 


“Do not delay,” urges the advertisement 
of a clothier published in a New Zealand 
paper. “The remarkable coats we are offer- 
ing will last only a few hours.” 


curio )—Two 


1921 now!—London 








“Now, how did the ancient civilizations 
die?” demanded the horse-faced seeker for 
an argument. 

“They were talked to death!” promptly 
replied J. Fuller Gloom -—Country Gentle- 
man. 





You can’t fool me. | 
Pass- | 





“Mother, what are Blue Sky laws? I can’t | 


understand what it say here about them 
in the paper.” 

“Mercy, son! How should I know? eae 
ably something about speeding and right 
of way for airplanes. Whatever they are, 
there will be plenty of crazy-headed racers 
to break them all!” 


They had been, well, pretty good friends 
for some years, and the maiden wasn’t 
getting any younger. It was about time 
something happened. 

“You know,” she said coyly, “everyone 
is saying that we are to be married.” 

“That so?” he responded. “Be a good 
joke on them when they find out there’s 
nothing to it, won’t it?”—Country Gentle- 
man. 


A school girl was required to write 200 
words about a motor-car. She submitted 
the following: “My uncle bought a motor- 
car. He was out riding in the country 
when it busted going up a hill. The other 
180 words are what my uncle said when he 
was walking back to town, but I know you 
wouldn’t want me to repeat them.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


THOSE MUSICIANS 

“I am afraid my singing does not please 
yuu,” said Miss Screecher to Dumley after 
she had been trying to entertain him for an 
hour or more. 

“Oh, yes, it does: I am very easily pleas- 
ed, you know,” gallantly replied Dumley. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





“You call this a novelty musical act. I 
grant it’s musical, but where’s the-novelty?” 
“Why, that’s the novelty.”—Judge 


“There is only one thing that kept my 
daughter out of grand _opera,” said wealthy 
Mr. Porkpacker, patting his chest. 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Wiseacre; “I’ve 
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DIED 


in New York City alone from kid- 
ney trouble last year. Don’t allow 
yourself to become a victim 
by neglecting pains and aches. 
Guard against trouble by taking 


GOLD MEDAL 


CAPSULES 


The world’s standard remedy for kidney, 
liver, bladder and uric acid troubles. 
Holland’s national remedy since 1696. 
All druggists, three sizes. Guaranteed. 


Look for [Geos name Gold Medal on every 
and accept no imitation 


TEXAS OIL NEWS 


PRODUCTION REPORT 


Do you know that Texas produced 
during 1920 over 250 million dollars 
worth of oil? If you own stock in 
any Texas Oil Company or are in- 
terested in Texas Oil production 
write for a FREE copy of our quar- 
terly production report. It gives 
names of all oil companies having 
producing wells, their home office, 
number of barrels produced, and 
amount of revenue received from 
this oil. This report should be in 
the hands of every shareholder in- 
terested in Texas Oil. If you want 
to know exactly how much oil that 
company of yours is producing write 
for a copy of our 

FREE PRODUCTION REPORT 
Mailed upon request. also special information 
on TRANS-PECOS OIL FIELDS world’s great- 
est high gravity shallow oil field. Write to- 
day for FREE copies while they last. 
SCHIMMEL & a 
Texas Pioneer Oil Opera 
408-9 Burkburnett Bidg.. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


YOUR REAL How to 
TROUBLE 22%! 


Knowing you were about to die, would you give 
thousands of dollars—or millions—to have one more 
short period in which to overcome constipation, your 
real trouble? 


You may not be in that desperate condition today, 
but. if you are constipated and rely upon drugs to 
cure you—just pray—that’s all! 
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But if you wish to correct the wrong condition 
existing, do it in Nature’s way. It’s easy, delightful, 
invigorating, healthful. No drugs, diet or exercise. 
Costs nothing to find out how. Simply send name 
and address for ‘‘Perils of Constipation.’’ Mailed free 
sealed. BOOTH & RIKER, 507 FIFTH AVE., 
CA-272, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Don’t Endure Pi L E < 


= as 

dl on on trial my mild, sooth- 
King, guaranteed treatment for Piles 
Seay Which has proven a —— to thou- 

sands who are now free from this 
cruel, torturous disease. Send post 
card today for Full Treatment. If 
results are satisfactory costs you 


$2.00. If not, costs nothing. 
Dept. 26 BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 






















H. D. POWERS. 


LEG TROUBLES—VARICOSE VEINS 


Swollen limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema, The new improved 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
gives immediate relief and perfect support. Cheapest 
and best stocking made, contains no elastic. Ad- 
justable, light, cool, real comfort, thousands in use. 
Special Home-treatment for all leg sores 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
164 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
BE A DETECTIVE: <.<: —Excellent opportunity: 
y; Travel. Write 
Cc. T. LUDWIG, 564 Westover Bide... '» Mo. 
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heard her sing’?—Richmond Times-Dis- 


patch. 





“Taking your piano lesson, are you dear?” 
said the farmer’s wife to her daughter. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Where is your father?” 

“In the. cyclone cellar, 
Yonkers Statesman. 


mother !”?— 


Mrs. Highstrung—I don’t see why you 
object to my singing lessons. Perhaps 
some day my voice will keep the wolf from 
the door. 

Darling Hubby—It probably will, if the 
wolf hears it—Boston Globe. 


A HINT TO THE BASHFUL 


He was a bashful young man and he 
wished much to propose to his best girl. 
Every time he called on her he tried to 
give expression of his desire, but he simply 
could not do so. Then he decided to find 
some way, and just as he was racking his 
brain most he happened to see in a win- 
dow a postal card on which there was the 
picture of a bride and bridegroom. 

He bought the card, addressed it to his 
best girl, and signed his name, then under 
the touching scene he wroie? “Eventually— 
Why not now?” And she answered it— 
atisfactorily, too. 


MUSINGS OF A RURAL MAIL MAN 

There’s a man in this land whom you're 
all glad to meet 

Though he visits your home every day. 

He brings the late news from the populous 
street 

\nd greetings from friends far away. 

Though the mud be hub deep and you're 
far from the pike 

And you fear that today he may fail, 

It’s a safe bet that somewhere he’s hit- 
ting the hike, 

Just to be there on time with your mail. 

He is out with the dawn and gets in late 
at night, 

Though he hurries the whole long day 
through 

He pauses at noon for a cold frozen bite 

While you, perhaps, dine on beef stew. 

In all kinds of weather he’s out on the job 

No matter what perils assail, 

His heart may be breaking; you'll ne'er 
hear a sob 

From the man who delivers your mail. 

Have a tear for his sorrows, a smile for 

his joys; 

He surely deserves the glad hand. 

Though one of the humblest of 

Sam’s boys, 

fhere’s something about him that’s grand. 

When his last trip is finished and he is 

called higher, 

Having bidden farewell to this vale, 

St. Peter will say; “Here’s a seat in the 
choir 

For the man who delivered the mail.” 
——L. G. Walberry, R.F.D. Carrier, 

Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


Unele 


Dolly—Your fiance stutters quite a bit, 
doesn’t he? 
Molly—Yes; but it doesn’t matter. After 


we are married he won’t have a thing to 
say, anyway.—Detroit News. 


“Were you surprised when your wife 
threw the oiuja-board out of the house.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Meekton. “I knew what 
was going to happen as soon as I saw the 
way it always managed to have the last 
word.”—Washington Star. 


“I just served on a jury®with 10 other 
men and a woman,” announced J. Fuller 
Gloom. 

“Did you arrive at a verdict?” 


“In just three miutes. We asked her 
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how she was going to vote, and she said 
for the defendant, and we all changed our 
minds and coneurred.”—Kansas City Star. 


“Let’s see, whom were we discussing?” 


“I forget! Who went out last?”—Lon- 
don Mail. 





“Kind of hard to please women,” Blinks 
sighed. 

“How so?” Jinks asked sympathetically. 

“My wife has harped so on how much 
more attention men paid to women before 
marriage that I had a big bunch of roses 
sent out to the house and took her a box 
of fine candy.” 

“And wasn’t she pleased?” 

“Oh, I dunno. She’s been talking ever 
since about how much more sensible it 
would have been if I'd sent out a ham and 
brought home a new door-mat.” 


DOG THE BEST RUNNER 


An Englishman imported a famous wolf- 
hound from Europe in order to gain wealth 
by catching wolves, for which the state paid 
a bounty of $10 a head. When the dog 
came he invited some dyed-in-the-wool Tex- 
ans to see the first chase. Before long a 
wolf was sighted, the dog was freed from 
his leash, and the chase was on, but though 
the party wandered mile after mile they 
found no trace of either the dog or the 
wolf. Finally they reached a clearing where 
a native was chopping wood, and the Brit- 
isher cried: “I say, old chap, did you see 
a wolf and a hound pass by here?” 

“Sure did. They just passed.” 

“And how was the race?” 

“Pretty hot, stranger; but the dog was a 
little bit ahead.”—Argonaut. 


FOR EXCESSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 
85 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FREE 


Just because you start the day worried 
and tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, 
an aching head, burning and bearing down 
pains in the back—worn out before the day 
begins—do not think you have to stay in 
that condition. 

Be strong, well, with no stiff joints, sore 
muscles, rheumatic pains, aching back or 
kidney trouble caused by body made acids. 

you suffer from bladder weakness, 
with burning, scalding pains, or if you are 
in and out of bed half a dozen times a 
night, you will appreciate the rest, comfort 
and strength this treatment should give. 

To prove The Williams Treatment con- 
quers kidney and bladder diseases, rheumatism 
and ali other ailments when due to excessive 
uric acid, no matter how chronic or stubborn, 
if you have never tried The Williams Treat- 
ment, we will give one &5c. bottle (32 doses) 
free if you will cut out this notice and send it 
with your name and address. Please send 10 
cents to help pay postage, packing, etc., to The 


Dr. D. A. Williams Company, Dept. T-2303, 
P. O. Building, East Hampton, Conn. Send at 
once and you will receive by parcel post a 


regular 85c. bottle, without charge and with- 
out incurring any obligation. Only one bottle 


to the same address or family. 
JOCK 


MIZPAH 32" 


Gives you a feeling of 
real comfort and the 
assurance of perfect 
protection while exer- 
cising or playing 
games of any kind. 


Allelas- 
tic. Per- 
_ win S. 
chae, Perfostponda. Patentoionen: 
ing in front. May be boiled tocleanse, 
TWO WEEKS TRIAL. 


If not satisfactory return and money 
will be refunded. Mailed on receipt 


price,$i. State waist measurement, 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY, ° 
1038 Spring Street (above Race) Philadelphia 
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lf Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or Recent, 
Large or Small, and You are on 
the Road That Has Con- 
vinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or chil 
should write at once to W. S. Rice, 74 
Main St., Adams, N. Y., for a free trial of 
his wonderful stimulating application. Just 
put it on the rupture and the muscles begin 
to tighten; they begin to bind together so 
that the opening closes naturally and the 
need of a support or truss is then done 
away with. Don’t neglect to send for this 
free trial. Even if your rupture doesn’t 
bother you what is the use of wearing 
supports all your life? Why suffer this 
nuisance? Why run the risk of gan- 
grene and such dangers from a _ small 
and innocent little rupture, the kind that 
has thrown thousands on the operating 
table? A host of men and women are 
daily running such risk just because their 
ruptures do not hurt nor prevent them 
from getting around. Write at once for 
this free trial, as it is certainly a wonder- 
ful thing and has aided in the cure of rup- 
tures that were as big as a man’s two fists. 
Try and write at once, using the coupon 
below. 





Free for Rupture 
S. Rice, Inc., 
741 Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You may send me entirely free a Sam- 


Ww. 














ple Treatment of your stimulating appli- 

calion for Rupture. 

BRM se acs 6. 6:06. de, u 10sec. 0imcar  e e 

Pe Perr rere 

UE» 6 oie 610.6 0 @.0ls «6/@ 4.0 dee eee 

Vitality for All 

° The Pr. Lorenz Electro 
4 Body Battery is the greatest 




















invention for debility the 
world has ever known. No 
drugs, no medicine, no di- 
eting, 00 unusual demands 
of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital life 
into your Nerves, organs and blood 
during the time you are asleep. For 
treatment of rheumatism, weak 
back, nervousness, stomach, liver 
aml kidney disorders it ig in- 
comparable. Write today for Free 
iliustrated factory price list. 


P.0.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
2240 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, ti. 













If you have prostate dite 
order—bladder trouble—get up 
fr ly at night, there is positive and 
rapid relief for you—without drugs or massage— 
without pain or discomfort —privately at home. Our 
free book tells all. Doctors, Osteopaths, Physical Cul- 
ture directors, Sanitarium experts use and endorse our 
method. Easily used by anyoue. Very simple. No mat- 
ter what you have tried of how old your case our 
methods will bring results or money back. Write for 
free illustrated booklet. Do it now. Relief is at hand. 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
401 L Kirk Building ” Steubenville, Ohio 
Pay When 


GOITRE ". 


I have an honest, proven remedy for 
goitre (big neck). It checks the 
growth at once, reduces the enlarge- 
ment, stops pain and distress and re- 
flevesinalittle while. Pay when well. 
Tellyour friends about this. Write 
meatonce. DR. ROCK, 
Dent. P. Box737, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FR! E TREATMENT 
e pay postage and send Red Crose 

Pile and Fistula treatment free. 
BEA C2. Dept. 25. Minneapolis. Minn 
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GOW 


Priale 


—W. B. Stewart, Vice-President, in charge of sales, 


I want you to know whata 
super-fine typewriter the Ol- 
iver really is. I want you to 
try it for five days as if it 
were your own. 


. tend 
VLo 
Money 


Examine this beautiful 
machine—observe the fine work it does—note 
its ease of operation and compare it with 
others. 


Then be the judge. See if you agree that 
it is the finest typewriter, regardless of price. 


I leave itito you to be your own salesman. 
No one need urge you. Keep this Oliver or 
return it. No questions will be asked. No 
insistence upon your buying. 


I know that when you see this splendid Oliver, THE 
IDENTICAL MODEL PRICED AT $100 BEFORE THE WAR, 
now selling at $64, you'll never consent to pay more. 


For you'll find it the finest Oliver ever built, matchless in 
quality, performance and durability. 


And you'll wonder at the amazing price difference in 
typewriters. The answer is, of course, that you deal direct 
with the manufacturer, saving you the cost of extravagant 
distribution. 


Keep it ov return At 


When the Oliver arrives, judge it in comparison with 
others. Put it to every test. See if you can discover a finer 
typewriter at any price. 


Then, when you realize its superiority, and decide to 
keep it, merely send us $4 a moiith, until the $64 is paid. 


Or, if you want to return it, ship it back, express collect. 
We even refund the out-going transportation charges. So 
you do not risk a single penny. 


We assume the responsibility of proving that the Oliver 
is the finest new typewriter in dozens of ways, regardless 
of price. It is the only one selling at $64. 


But please do not confuse it with second-hand or rebuilt 
typewriters, often sold at a comparable price. The Oliver 


for $64 is brand new, never used. It comes direct from 
the factory. 


Liou LC pe ae °36—~ 


Do you care to pay $36 additional for anything you buy 


nowadays? And what would you expect for that premium? - 


More than $64 cannot buy a finer typewriter than this 





Was~1oo 
Before the War 


Uow~*6 4 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. 


Oliver. The added $36 could not bring yo 
anything of intrinsic worth. 


Oliver construction is simple, its design i, 
sturdy. For speed, fine printing, lasting new 
ness—for all that you demand in a super 
fine machine, the Oliver readily meets you: 
requirements. 


Over 900,000 Olivers have been sold. Con 
cerns like the U. S. Steel Corporation, th: 
New York Central Lines, Holeproof Hosier) 
Child’s Restaurants, the National City Bank 
of New York, Montgomery Ward & Co., Co! 
umbia Graphophone Company, Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx, anda score of others endorse the 
Oliver. 


They know it is a preferable ae that gives 
extra service at a 36% saving. 


Be your own Satesman 


The first step is to fill out-the coupon and mail it to us. 
Then we can send you an Oliver for Free Trial. 


No way is simpler. No way is more liberal. You are 
not put under the slightest obligation to buy. You are free 
to keep it on the time-payment plan, or to return it. 


Remember, over 900,000 Olivers have been sold so far. So 
you realize that in mailing us the coupon you are partaking 


of a saving which has already appealed to the thousands. 


Mail the coupon now. In doing so, figure that you are 
being paid $36 for being your own salesman. 


™ OLIVER 


MERELY 







MAIL ; Tpewritér Gmpany 
THIS ‘ 1286 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., 
eeeine CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1286 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Hl. 


Ship me a new Oliver for five days’ free inspection 
If I keep it, I will pay 864 at the rate of $4 per month 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


TS DOU. UF 4g dais Whe oe ge canes én 

This does not place me under any obligation to buy 
if I choose to return the Osivei, | will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. 
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